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FOREWORD 

Guerrilla warfare is one of the oldest methods of waging war. 
Throughout the ageo It has contributed to the victory and defeat 
of nations. It forma an important part of the strategy and tactic: 
of many modern powers. A knowledge of guerrilla warfare and the 
means of combating guerrillas la therefore necessary. 

The term "guerrilla warfare" is ueed loosely to deeorlbe all 
kinds of lrrsgular warfare. It Is generally associated with 
broad movements that may be briefly described eat 

a. A people's war or revolution against existing autho- 
rity* 

b. A war conducted by irregular forces (supported by 
an external power) to bring about a change in the social-politi- 
cal order of a country without engaging it in a formal, declared 
war. 

o. A war conducted by irregular forces in conjunction 
wi%h regularly organised forces as a phase of - a normal war. 

d. operations, generally of short duration, conducted 
by detached regular forces in the enemy 1 s rear areas. 

This manual is concerned primarily with the type of guerrilla 
warfare described in o above. 

The first three chapters of the manual cover the general 
characteristics, organisation, and operations of guerrilla forces. 
To enable the reader to understand guerrilla warfare better, the 
underlying factors that foster guerrilla forces are briefly dis- 
cussed* 

Chapter 4 develops the principles for combating hostile 
guerrilla forces. Since the scope of the manual applies to com- 
manders on all levels, and because the policies of all eohelone 
of command influence the success of a command as a whole, the 
principles developed extend from a national level down through 
the command echelons within a theatre of operations. 
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CHAPTER 1 

GENERAL 
Section I 
INTRODUCTION 

1. PURPOSE 

The purpose of thle manual la to acquaint oommandera on all 
levels with the organisation and tactics of guerrillas and to 
provide a guide for combating and dee troy ing guerrillas. 

2. DEFINITION 

a. Guerrilla warfare may be defined as the military, 
politic6l7 and economic operations of poorly armed and equipped 
forces against recognised civil and military authority, acting 
either separately from, or In conjunction with, regular forces. 
While regular forces may at times adopt guerrilla tactics, auoh 
operations are not Included within the definition of guerrilla 
warfare as used in this manual. 

b. In past wars. It has bean common for groups and In- 
dlvlduala - to engage In subversive or overt activities against 
hostile armies* My attempt at distinguishing between types of 
subversive or overt activities la confusing. The general terms 
"guerrilla" and "guerrilla warfare" therefore are applied to all 
these organisations and individuals and to their operational 
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3. HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 

History proves that guerrilla warfare has often been tbe 
"grain of sand" that stopped powerful military machines. In the 
Peninsular War (1808), Spanish guerrillas were a formidable foe 
to Napoleon's army. The Russian Cossacks, masters of guerrilla 
warfare, helped cut the French Grand Artny to pieces on its re- 
treat from Moscow (ISliJ). The British war in South Africa (1699- 
1902) was prolonged about two years by the guerrilla tactics of 
Da Wet and Botha. American military history is replete with ex- 
amp lee of "guerrilla" and "anti-guerrilla" warfare from the time 
of the American Revolution through the Indian campaigns, the 
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oampalgno In the Phillppinea (1898-1901), and the punitive Ex- 
pedition Into Mexico led by General Pershing just before World 
War I. The Arabs, led by Colonel T. E. Lawrence, gave us a very 
good example of guerrilla warfare during world War I (1914-1918). 
Guerrilla forces during World War II were employed on a larger 
scale than ever before (fig. 1). In Europe the notable examples 
were in the Soviet Union, Poland, Yugoslavia, Italy, and France, 
while in the Far Eaat guerrilla warfare waa effective In China, 
Burma, Malays, and the Philippines. 

Section XI 

EXAMPLES OF GUERRILLA ACTIVITIES IN WORLD WAR II 

4. tr.a.s.R. 

a. Before the German invasion, the Soviet government 
prepared to carry on guerrilla warfare. Supply caches were es- 
tablished within the Soviet borders and Communist Party members 
were trained in the missions to be performed in the event of 
enemy occupation. Although the Germans* initial rapid advance 
caused widespread disorganisation, the Communist Party members 
went underground and succeeded in recruiting and organising 
partisan banda. These bands at first avoided major operations 
against the enemy, and confined their efforts to systematically 
interrupting field communications, derailing trains, blowing up 
bridges, and removing or destroying crops and material of value 
to the enemy. German counter-measures against these groups were 
largely Ineffective. 

b. In 1942 the partisan groups were given additional 
assistance by Moscow, and integrated into the Russian military 
plans. A tremendous growth of the movement followed, and the 
tempo of operations against the Germans increased. At one time 
it was estimated that between 80,000 and 100,000 partisans were 
active behind the German Army Group Center alone. The Germans 
committed larger and larger forces to guard their rear areas, but 
without success. 

e. During the Russian counter-offensive of 1944, the 
parti sans cooperated extensively with the Red Army, operating 
against the German supply lines and routes of withdrawal. On 
some occasions partisan armies numbering tens of thousands en- 
gaged in large-scale operations against major German combat units. 

5. ITALY 

a. The resistance movement in Italy bed some interest- 
ing and unusual aspects. Italy waa at war with the Allies; 
nevertheless by subversion, propaganda, and timely exploitation 
an effective guerrilla movement wee developed. Following the 
armistice with Italy in 1943, trained allied personnel were para- 
chuted behind the German lines to organise and lead those Italians 
who were seeking to support the Allied effort. Arrangements were 
made for supply by air to these unite. 

b. By September, 1944, it was estimated that 86,000 
partlaena were engaged in guerrilla warfare in the mountainous 
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regions of Italy, end an additional 60,000 patriots sere engaged 
In sabotage In towns throughout Italy. In April 1945, cooperat- 
ing with the Allied 15th Army Group offensive, the partisans 
killed or wounded over 3, 000 Germans, made over 100 attacks 
against the aneraj,llberated over 125 towns, and carried out count- 
less "counter scorch measures" (preventing the destruction by the 
enemy of key supplies and Installations). 

6. PHILIPPINES 

Soon after the Japanese landed in North Luzon, email bands 
of cut-off Filipino and American soldiers, constabulary members, 
and civilians began harrassing the enemy. Some of these groups 
gained radio contact with TJnited States Armed Forces Far East 
headquarters on Corregldcr and were authorised to organise as 
units of the Philippine Army. From this beginning took place a 
gradual consolidation of small, poorly-crganlzed and poorly- 
trained groups into large, well-organized and well-trained units 
until at the time of the return of the American forces, a force 
of 28,000 existed on Mindanao, a force of 20,000 In North Luzon, 
and smaller forces elsewhere on Luzon and In the Visayan Islands. 
Radio contact with the outslda, lost after the fall of Corregidor, 
was reestablished with South West Pacific Area headquarters in 
Australia In late 1942. From this time on. General Ma cArthur ' s 
headquarters, using radio- liaison teams infiltrated into the 
Philippines by submarine end small boat, brought successive units 
into contact. Supply of needed arms, ammunition, and medical 
supplies by submarine followed, and by the time of tfco American 
landing on Leyte in October 1944, ell units in the islands were 
In contact with and functioning under South West Pacific Area 
headquarters. These forces furnished intelligence about Japanese 
activities and movements, maintained weather and ship and plane 
watching stations, and rescued many downed American airmen. 
Philippine guerrilla forces played outstanding roles In the re- 
conquest of the Philippines by blocking and harassing Japanese 
movements, furnishing Intelligence, and serving as guides, scouts, 
and flank guards. The North Luzon guerrilla force functioned as 
a regular combat division in its assigned sector and had U.S. 
Army supporting units attached and under its command. 

7. BURMA 

The Chin, Kachln, and Naga tribesmen in the mountains of 
northern Burma carried on widespread guerrilla activity during 
1942. In 1943, however, Long Range Penetration Groups, specially- 
trained forces of regular American and British troops were sent 
behind the enemy lines for both guerrilla and regular type war- 
fare. These forces were supplied and their casualties evacuated 
by planes. These planes often operated from air strips construct- 
ed behind the enemy lines. Native guerrillas assisted the groups. 
The value of these groups Is still a subject of debate. They were 
able to inflict serious damage upon the Japanese and to facilitate 
the advance of the main forces. However, the air supply to the 
forces created a tremendous logistical problem. Casualties due 
to non-battle causes were high. Merrill' a Maurauders, whioh left 
India with 2899 men, ceased to be an effective fighting force after 
four mouths. 
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Section III 
VARIOUS ASPECTS OF GTTERR1LLA WARFARE 

8. CAUSES FOR (KJERRILLA ACTIOBS 

a. Against an lpraaiag power . In general, the will of 
the people - the world over la to resist an invader. Thla charac- 
teristic, If foatered and exploited, forma the basts for guerril- 
la warfare. The military, political, and administrative measures 
and policies of the invading or occupying power may further stimu- 
late the people's will to resist* Guerrilla warfare against an 
invader builds up more qulokly and surely if It has previsouly 
been planned and prepared for by the defending power. 

b. Against existing authority . Guerrilla warfare occurs 
when the people revolt against existing authority on military, 
political, economic, or administrative grounds. These movements 
may be instigated, aided, and abetted by outside influence. 
Generally, resistance of thla nature, if not assisted from out- 
side, does not present a serious threat to strong military powers, 
though it may cause grave political and economic concern. How- 
ever, if heavily aupported from outside and particularly If co- 
ordinated with open attack by an outside power, it can present a 
serious threat to the existing authority. 

9. APPLICATION 

Guerrilla warfare may be resorted to when one party to a 
conflict la inferior to the other in one or more of the essentials 
of modem warfare -- armament, resources, regular forces, or 
strategic position. On the other hand, guerrilla warfare may be 
used by powerful forces, either separately or in conjunction with 
regular forces, to achieve apeedy and economical fulfillment of 
their military, political, or economic aims. 

10. GUERRILLA STRATEGY 

a. The broad alms of guerrilla strategy are j 

(1) To capitalise on the enemy* a Inability to de- 
fend himself and his Important installations at all places at all 
times by making use of surprise, mobility, deception, evasiveness, 
and concentration of force. 

(2) To inflict casualties upon his troops. 

(S) To oauae damage to hie supplies and installations 
and delay to his operations. 

(4) To lower his morale and prestige. 

(5) To maintain (or destroy) the morale and the 
will to resist of the population. 

b, This strategy forces the enemy to divert to anti- 
guerrilIa"~operatlona forces and materiel that would otherwise be 
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available for other operations. Guerrilla operations are^ by 
themselves, incapable of g ai ning a military decision . In the 
attainment of a military "aac'iaion, guerrilla operations are al- 
ways preparatory to or in support of a regular offensive effort. 
Guerrilla operations, on the other hand, can be of great value 
in assisting the defease and preventing the defeat of friendly 
regular forces. 

c. Guerrilla forcee may be expected to adopt strategic 
objective's that assist and are closely correlated with the 
general military and political strategy of a power that they are 
supporting. Time, space and logistical factors, and the strength 
of available forces will dictate the strategic objectives of 
guerrilla forces, as well as where, when and how missions are to 
be undertaken. Although guerrilla warfare may, from an overall 
strategic viewpoint, be either defensive or offensive, guerrilla 
operations are generally characterized by offensive action. TJn- 
lilce regular forces, guerrillas do not seek to impose their will 
on the enemy by destroying his foroes In normal combat. They 
seldom seise or defend terrain objectives. Usually they are in- 
capable of such achievements. Major decisive actions that cha- 
racterize normal warfare seldom occur In guerrilla operations. 
Guerrilla warfare consists principally of small scale, usually 
brief, operations conducted over a broad area, usually in the 
enemy's rear, by well dispersed foroes. Guerrilla attacks make 
maximum use of surprise and shock action, and are followed by 
disengagement and withdrawal as soon as the enemy begins to offer 
effective resistance. Objectives of guerrilla warfare may in- 
clude i undermining (or maintaining) the morale and will to re- 
sist of the population; gathering intelligence j disrupting the 
economy, politics, and industry of the enemy occupied area; in- 
terrupting lines of communications; wearing down armed forces; 

or a combination of all. 

d. The general characteristics and the strategic nature 
of guerrlTla warfare are shown In figure 2, whioh represents a 
nation's total war effort. The brain represents the command, 
administrative, and political foroes that direct the war effort. 
The heart is symbolic of the economic and Industrial resources 
necessary to support a war. The arm and the mailed flat repre- 
sent the armed forces and the striking forces of a nation. The 
ertsrlea are symbolic of the vital lines of communications ao 
important to waging war. The germs of guerrilla warfare may at- 
tack any of the vital organisms of a nation's war effort.*'" If 
blood cannot flow its prescribed course through vital arteries, 
the most capable brain and the strongest arm soon become Inert 
and paralysed in spite of a powerful heart. 

11. : FIFTH HE EMPLOYMENT 

a. To consider probable future applications of guerril- 
la warfare. It is first essential to consider why guerrilla war- 
fare became a potent strategic weapon during World War II. The 
reasons aret 

(1) The vastneso of the global area over which 
World War IX was fought In comparison with the number of troops 
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Figure 2. Guerrilla Warfare attacks the war effort of a net! 

(Text fceyj para 10} 
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employed resulted In a war of detachment, fluid battle fronts, 
long lines of communications, and large over- run areas that could 
not be occupied and defended adequately. This provided the Ideal 
setting In which guerrilla warfare could flourish* Quick thrusts 
by powerful striking forces frequently isolated large numbers of 
trained soldiers and quantities of materiel that became available 
for use by guerrilla forces. 

(2) Modem signal communication greatly influenced 
guerrilla warfare. Highly developed radio communication per- 
mitted centralised control of widely separated units and aided 
close cooperation and coordination with regular forces. 

(3) Modern methods of supply by air and water en- 
abled guerrillas to become less dependent on local resources* 
It pieced means at their disposal to develop strong striking 
forces capable of great achievements. 

(4) The Ideological aspect given to the war by ell 
sides, fostered by widespread propaganda, developed among civilian 
papulations the will and courage to actively participate in ac- 
tion against the enemy or to give active support to guerrilla 
forces resisting the enemy. 

b. Future war may be more global in scope than any war 
of the paTt. Strong airborne and highly mobile shock units* used 
in conjunction with strategic and tactical air, will likely be 
given the missions of delivering quick, paralysing blows to vital 
nerve centers with little or no concern being given to occupying 
and holding large land masses* Such a war of detachment will un- 
avoidably result in guerrilla warfare in its broadest aspects. 
The era of atomic weapons and other mass destructive means lu- 
cres aes the importance of guerrilla warfare from the view of both 
defense and offense. Scientific developments are constantly pro- 
ducing new means and weapons that readily lend themselves to 
guerrilla Use. Nations benefiting from the use of guerrillas in 
World War II can be expected to use guerrilla foroes as an in- 
tegral part of their military plans and strategy,' they can be ex- 
pected to make advance preparations for the organization, train- 
ing, command, supply, and employment of guerrilla units in po- 
tential areas of operations. In any campaign of the future, the 
participant who fails to take proper cognisance of guerrilla war- 
fare, either in the planning or execution stages, may suffer 
severe setbacks, if not eventual defeat* 

12. LEGAL STATUS 

The question of the status of guerrillas under the laws of 
war has arisen during almost every war in modern history. The 
rules of land warfare, that branch of international law applic- 
able to the problem, are to be found in the written conventions 
and in customs and practices followed by civilized nations. For 
the rules of land warfare of United States Armed Forces, see FII 
27- 1U, 
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a. Applicable rules of land warfare. 

(1) ' International law doea not denounce guerrilla 
tactics. The commitment of bodies or soldiers to the role of 
guerrilla warfare behind enemy lines duping the course of a war 
ia legal. The major question of legality evolves around Indivi- 
d uals taking part In guerrilla warfare. Whether such persona, 
operating against an Invader , are entitled to belligerent statue 
depends upon the following: 

(a) Whether they are comciandad by a person 
responsible for hlo~actlons and subordinated to an established 
enemy government, whether they respect the laws and customs of wai 
whether they bear distinctive Insignia reoognlzeable at e dis- 
tance, and whether they carry arms openly. While guerrillas are 
generally commended by a parson responsible for his subordinates 
and responsible to a recognized (or unrecognised) government, 
their respect for the rules of land warfare varies, and. the ques- 
tion of whether or not they wear distinctive Insignia and carry 
arms openly or not is usually determined by the requirements of 
their own situation. During past ware, guerrillas have shown 

no compunction about disguising themselves as unarmed civilians 
when circumstances so dictated. This poses the question whether 
the guerrilla must wear Insignia and carry arms at all tlmea to 
qualify as a lawful belligerent. A regular soldier may disguise 
himself as a civilian to act as a spy and is, of course, subject 
to death if captured while spying. However, if he subsequently 
regains Ms own forces, ha regains belligerent status end. If 
captured later, must be treated as a prisoner of war. From this 
precedent, it would appear that the fact that a guerrilla often 
disguises himself as an unarmed civilian would not bar prisoner 
of war privileges to him If captured while openly carrying arms. 

(b) whether the guerrilla uprising occurs In 

a sons of operations or In territory already occupied by the enem; 
Under international law a levee an masse that takes up arms to 
resist an Invader has the status of a belligerent, while inhabi- 
tants of oooupled territory who rise against the occupier are not 
entitled to belligerent status.. However, the rules of J*nd war- 
fare place upon the occupier the responsibility of making his oc- 
cupation actual and effective by overcoming organized resistance 
and promptly suppressing guerrilla operations. It Is therefore 
arguable tbet the existence of an organized guerrilla movement In 
an occupied ares is in Itself proof that the occupier has failed 
to make his occupation effective. The rules of land warfare are 
not clear as to the statue of persons who, after the occupation 
of their country, join a guerrilla movement that had its inception 
prior to the occupation. 

(S) The rules of land werfare are specific about the 
status of individuals or groups who engage in or assist guerrilla 
operations in support or an enemy of their own country. Such per- 
sons are classed as war traitors and are subject to severe punish- 
ment, including death. They may be tried and punished under AW 
81 If their activity takes place within the military Jurisdiction 
of the U.S. armed forces. A war traitor may be tried and punished 
even though captured long after the consuls el on of his offense. 
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(3) The rules of land warfare place upon the civilian 
population of an occupied area the obligation to take no part 
whatsoever In hostilities and authorize the occupier to demand 
and enforce compliance. The occupier Is also permitted to carry 
out reprisals against the olvlllan population for breech of his 
regulations and to take hostages to compel observance or these 
regulations. He may place hostages In the leading trucks and 
engines of his convoys and require them to precede his patrols. 
The f oregoilB would appear to bar the civilian population from 
willingly supporting a resistance movement. However, guerrilla 
forces usually maintain the fiction that they are commandeering 
services and supplies from the civilian population. If the oc- 
cupier grants to the guerrilla forces the status of belligerents, 
he cannot force the civilian population to provide him information 
regarding the guerrilla forces. 

b. Legal status of guerrillas during World War II. 

(1) Participants in World War II determined the 
statue of guerrillas not so much by the rules of land warfare as 
by their own elms end the exigencies of the situation. German 
and Japanese policies included the following: 

(a) On July 4, 1940 the Reich Commissioner for 
the Occupied HetnarTande issued the following order i "The proper- 
ty of persona or associations that have furthered activities hos- 
tile to the German Reloh or Germanism, or of whom it must be as- 
sumed that they will further auoh activities in the future, may 

be confiscated In whole or In part." 

(b) In Yugoslavia the German commander In 
chief Issued the following decreet "Any person who undartakea 
to oommit any acts of violence or sabotage against the German 
armed forces. Its members, or Installations, shall be punished 
by death," 

(o) On March 0, 1945 the Japanese Fuji Army 
Group issued an order stating! "Shoot guerrillas* All who op- 
pose the Emperor, even women and children, will be killed. " 

(d) On many occasions the Japanese accorded 
captured guarrlllae prisoner of war status, particularly when they 
were former soldiers. On other occasions, to Induce surrender, 
the Japanese announced that all guerrillas surrendering during 
stated periods would be granted prisoner of war statue. Sometimes 
this promise was kept, sometimes it was not. Although the Germans 
were not as lenient. In several oeees they were forced to grant 
prisoner of war status to captured guerrillas by fear of reprisals 
on German prisoners held by the guerrillas* 

(2) Members of a defeated force who have been or- 
dered by their commander to surrender may decide to continue re- 
sistance against the enemy as guerrillas. The question arises 
whether they ere guilty of disobedience of orders end desertion 
from their own forces. This question has not been legally de- 
cided. However, precedents from World War II indicate that no 
legal penalty ia attached to such action. 
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(3) Both General MaoArthur and General Eisenhower 
at various times during their campaigns announced that guerrilla 
and resistance forces In certain areas were considered as parts 
of their armies and warned the enemy that they must be treated 
as belligerents. 

£• legal status and fate if captured is usually of 
little concern to guerrillas and seems to have little effect on 
their decision to join guerrilla units* Guerrilla units likewise 
seldom feel bound by the rules of land warfare. When, as did the 
Japanese in World War II, nations at war fall to give proper 
treatment to prisoners of war and otherwise show a disregard for 
the rules of land warfare, the question of the legal status of 
guerrillas and their supporters ceasas to have real meaning. The 
likelihood of both cut-off soldiers and civilians engaging in guer- 
rilla warfare is greatly increased. 
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CHAPTER 2 
GUERRILLA ORGANIZATION 



13. HUMAN FACTORS 

a. The human factors that influence guerrilla warfare 
Include courage, the breaking point of human endurance, and the 
value placed on life. - Successful resistance movements can only 
exist among people who have the courage and stamina to withstand 
privations, endure hardships, and face Imminent death while 
fighting back against innumerable odds. Command end leadership 
are essential to, and must be considered in conjunction with, 
these basic factors. Although the people individually may pos- 
sess favorable characteristics, leaders must emerge to transform 
these characterl sties into positive action. 

b, A spirit of resistance and a belief of ultimate suc- 
cess la sTso necessary* This spirit 1b necessary not only among 
the guerrillas but among the civilian population as well. The 
people must be convinced of the possibility of ultimate victory 
or liberation. Public opinion must be molded into a sympathetic 
and supporting mood. In a country overrun by the enemy, civilian 
support, either voluntary, induced, or imposed, is absolutely 
essential to maintain guerrilla force a for a long period of time . 
To gain and hold this support, a resistance movement must be 
unified In spirit, politics, and ideals. Friction in these con- 
cepts leads to petty jealousies. internal conflicts, and even 
civil war. As resistance movements are usually nationalistic In 
character, political considerations often have great influence 

on guerrilla warfare. 

14. EFFECT OF TOPOGRAPH! UPOH CONTROL OF GUERRILLA ACTIVITY 

a. Terrain Influences both the organisation and opera- 
tions of guerrilla forces. In general, open terrain with a good 
road set Is not difficult to control by adequate regular enemy 
forces. Quick-moving detachments and strategically located 
garrisons, or strong points, normally suffice. However, if the 
open terrain is vast in comparison with the number of troops a- 
vb liable to occupy it, then control and security suffer, and con- 
ditions exist thet are favorable for guerrilla warfare. 

b. Inaccessible terrain such as mountains, forests. 
Jungles, and marshes is difficult to control; in these difficult 
areas occupying forces are usually able to secure only limited 
areas along vital lines of communication. This leaves vast un- 
controlled areas that provide Ideal protection and strongholds 
for guerrilla forces. 

c* Generally, rural areas are suitable for large com- 
pact unit's engaged In overt operations. Urban centers usually 
restrict smaller units to covert activities. 
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15. SOURCES OF STJPPLY 

a. good. An adequate food supply is essential to the 
existence~bf a guerrilla unit* Farming areas capable and willing 
to provide food must be within reasonable distances of guerrilla 
bases of operation. Although farming is impractical for active 
guerrilla units, they nay beoome inactive while the men assist 
with the planting and harvest on neighboring f arras. Necessary 
items of food, not obtainable from looal farms, must be. obtained 
from neighboring communities or from otter areas. 

b. Shelter . Climate determines the necessity for shel- 
ter and t£e type needed. Except whore the climate is particular- 
ly vigorous, shelter does not normally create a serious problem 
for guerrillas. Shelters are constructed from local materials. 
Civilian houses are commandeered, or the guerrillas live out of 
doors or in oaves. 

o_. Weapons and ammunition. Weapons are necessary for 
offense and defense. H an area has been the soene of heavy 
fitting or If a defeated force has retreated through the area, 
abandoned weapons and smaunition can be salvaged by guerrillas. 
Lax supply discipline and weapons security on the part of tile In- 
vading or occupying force will make additional arms available to 
the guerrillas. Sporting-type rifles, shotguns, and pistols as 
wall as explosives for mining and road construction will be uti- 
lized by guerrillas, Natives of uncivilized countries are capable 
of making effective use of such primitive weapons as apoars, bolos, 
and poisoned darts. However, for a force to operate effectively 
over a long period of time, rosupply of anas and anmunltlon from 
outside sources is necessary. 

16. CHARACTERISTICS OF EMEJOT FORCE 

The characteristics and polioles of the enemy forces have a 
great effect upon the likelihood of successful guerrilla warfare. 
When the enemy is a traditional foe, when he ia of a different 
ethnic group, or when he does not speak or understand the local 
language and customs, the will to resist la promoted. When the 
enemy's policies end actions are so harsh and unjust as to offer 
no alternative exoept resistance or if they are so soft as to 
give the Impression of weakness, the likelihood of guerrilla war- 
faro is also increased. 

17. MISSION 

Blind resistance soon becomes meaningless. Only when a guer- 
rilla unit has acquired a mission with measurable relation to 
ultimate victory or liberation can it have the necessary frame-work 
upon which to build an effective organisation. The local leador 
may formulate the mission pr the commander of the friendly regular 
forces may set up the mission. 

18. ADVANCE PREPARATIONS FOR OSB OP GUERRILLAS 

Guerrilla warfare is given great impetus If It has been 
planned and prepared for in advance by either a defending or 
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attaoking force. Such preparations may include the following! 
a. Propaganda and Indoctrination. 
b« Organizing resistance cells. 

c. Organizing commands and staffs. 

d. Organizing units. 

e. Preparing and distributing training literature, arms 
and equipment. 

f. Establishing caches of arms, ammunition, and supplie 
aaklng arrangements for future supply, 

g. Organising communication systems. 

h. Training personnel. 

1, Preparing orders to cover courses of action to meet 
possible contingencies. 

19. PHASES OP ORGANIZATION 

When little or no advance preparation has been made for fos- 
tering guerrilla warfare, the organization of guerrilla forces 
normally progresses through several phases. The final organiza- 
tional level la Influenced by the various factors already dis- 
cussed In paragraph 14. In general, guerrilla forces progress 
frost the stage of Improvisation to that of a completely military 
organization. 

20. FIRST PHASE OP ORGANIZATION 

The first phase of organization is when Individuals band 
together under local leadership. Their main concern is shelter, 
food, end weapons. Shelter Is provided by isolated buildings or 
villages on the outer limits of enemy controlled areas. Food is 
obtained from tho local populace. Weapons are collected locally. 
The activities of these email bands are limited to propaganda, 
small-scale attacks, and sabotage. 

21. SECOND PHASB OF ORGANIZATION 

In the second phase of organization, the number end size of 
units increase. Small units unite under common leadership. 3he 
ranks of these units are further strengthened by additional volun 
teera, Individual soldiers, and array unita cut off In the course 
of combat. Command and leadership improve when tested local 
leaders emerge as commanders and aa trained personnel, cut off or 
Infiltrated from the regular foroea, are added. The quantity of 
war materials is increased by battle-field selvage and raids on 
eneray installations. Efforts are made to establish contact wita 
allied .regular forces or with a sympathetic national government. 
Wide-spread sabotage, raids, and ambushes result In greater enemy 
pressure. Enemy count ©measures often break up smaller units, 
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and dispersed groups Join better established units. Guerrilla 
bases of operation are shifted to Inaccessible arsns or deeper 
into uncontrolled areas. 

22. THIRD PHASE OF ORGANIZATION 

a. Daring the third phase of organization, unified com- 
mand is established over certain areas. This may result from a 
strong leader emerging as the recognized commander, the presence 
of a recognized senior military leader, or as the result of re- 
cognition or Infiltration of a commander from regular allied 
forces. Control and coordination both within the guerrilla forces 
and with regular forces are established by communication and 
liaison. 

(1) Within guerrilla-controlled areas, command, 
combat, and service installations are organized and protected. 

(2) Effective intelligence and counterintelligence 
nets are methodically developed. Strict security measures and 
stern discipline are enforced, 

C3) Extensive control la Imposed on the civilian 
population. Additional personnel Hay be drafted for service in 
guerrilla units. 

i 

(4) Intelligent propaganda Is employed to counter 
enemy propaganda and to stimulate the morale of both guerrillas 
and loyal civilians. 

(5) The effectiveness of Individuals and units is 
improved by training, engaging in operations, and obtaining tech- 
nical personnel locally or from external sources* 

(6) Military equipment la augmented by Infiltration 
from allied regular forces. 

b. The guerrilla forces supported by an external foroo 
develop an" ability to tenaciously defend certain areas and to 
strike strongly at selected objectives. The activities carried 
out by the guerrilla forces during this phase are normally con- 
trolled by general directives from regular forces. 

c. In the second and third phases of organization, units 
Increase Tn size, consolidate, and unify commands; this does not 
necessarily mean mass concentration of personnel. On the con- 
trary, small units remain dispersed In depth throughout th« area. 
Now, however, guerrilla commands can assemble large forcea at 
will. The extent to which unified commands devalop is influenced 
by the topography of the country, enemy dispositions and control, 
political and administrative considerations, and policies of the 
regular allied foroes supporting the resistance movament. 

23* EFFECT OF PRIOR PLANNING 

The extent of advance preparations Influences the progress 
of guerrilla organization. Extensive preparations may permit 
immediate entry Into the third phase of organization. Less in- 
tensive preparations may preclude all or any part of the first 
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and second phases, or merely hasten development and organisation 
through these phases. The full value of a guerrilla organization 
cannot bo exploited until completion of the third phase of orga- 
nization. 

24. SOURCES OF MANPOWER 

a. The populations of all countries are divided Into 
various groups by occupation, wealth, education, race, and Ideo- 
logy. A war effort, or any force, that seeks to enforce a new 
order on the population of an area will receive support from some 
groups and resistance from others. These various groups provide 
the medium for a resistance movement and a potential source of 
manpower for guerrilla foroes. 

b. The various groups will show different degrees of 
willingness to actually engage in guerrilla activity. Generally, 
the rural dwellers, the poorer city dwellers, former soldiers, 
and fanatical Idealists are Initially the groups who are most 
willing to undergo the hardship of being guerrillas, while the 
more prosperous and sophisticated groups usually prefer to support 
the movement in a covert role or join after the movement is strong. 

c. When guerrillas exercise complete control over large 
areas, they are able to conscript men from the passive elements 
of the population. 

25. SIZE OF UNITS 

a. Guerrilla forces organise along the general lines 
of regular forcea. The organizations, as well as the particular 
names applied to units of various sizes, are influenced by the 
military knowledge and national backgrounds of the guerrilla com- 
manders. Strategic missions, combat and logistical factors, and 
topography further influence guerrilla organization. The size 

of guerrilla units cannot be deduced from the military terms 
division, regiment, or battalion used to designate units. Normal- 
ly the strength of these units will be less than that of regular 
unitg of the same designation and these units will not have the 
heavier weapons normally associated with such units. However, all 
guerrilla organizations have a basic unit that is given tactical 
and logistical autonomy. Usually this unit is called a company 
or detachment. The strength of these basic units may vary from 
40 to 200 men. Whan large, they are normally subdivided into 
platoons, groups, and squads. 

b. The over-all size or strength of a guerrilla fores, 
as well a? the potential of thla force, is difficult to estimate. 
The armed organisation and its supporting services are only one 
component of the entire force. Sympathetic civilians, collabo- 
rators, agents, and informers must be taken Into consideration 
when such forces are analyzed. 

26. COMMAND 

a. Successful guerrilla campaigns have invariably been 
characterized by intelligent leadership. Guerrilla organizations 
that develpp with little or no advance preparation are led by 
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recognised local Isadora. They may or may not have e military 
background, whan a recognized over-all guerrilla commander lacks 
military background, allied forces may Infiltrate qualified per- 
sonnel to serve as military and technical advisers to the guer- 
rilla commander. By ao doing, the military capabilities of the 
guerrilla forces are efficiently exploited without destroying the 
commend etruoture of at) established organization. 

b. Guerrilla forces that are organized as the result of 
advance planning and preparation are normally commanded by of- 
ficers appointed by higher military authority. Commanders ap- 
pointed from other than local sources, use local personnel whc 
thoroughly know the country and the people. 



27. DISCIPLINE 



a. The terms guerrilla, partisan, and Irregular warfare 
often suggest bodies of Individuals entirely lacking In discipline 
Actually the contrary Is nearer the truth. Spontaneously-formed 
units may have poor discipline In the early stage of their or- 
ganisation. Unless these units learn early that discipline is 
essential, they meet with disaster. Undisciplined troops, whether 
fighting in large bodies or small Isolated groups, disintegrate 
when faced by stiff opposition. Without discipline, security 
suffers; the price invariably is in lives and equipment. 

b. Effective guerrilla organisations maintain strict 
discipline in all essential matters. Ordinarily It will far sur- 
pass the discipline found In regular units. It Is enforced by 
quick and severe action without recourse to formal investigations 
and trials. Serious infraction at orders or neglect of duty ere 
often punished by death. To achieve surprise' In operations and 
to provide security for their commands, a guerrilla commander 
must insist on Implicit obedience to orders. 

2B. MORALE 

a. Morale Is of prime Importance la guerrilla warfare. 
It Is a factor that must be considered for both the guerrilla and 
the supporting civilian, Enemy propaganda readily reaches all 
civilians and guerrillas. The guerrilla Is not provided with the 
systematic supply and evacuation facilities that support regular 
units. The civilian is denied protection from enemy reprisals 
and generally there may be no pardon for the guerrilla If taken 
alive. Both the supporting civilian and the guerrilla realise 
the fight is to death. 

b. The belief in ultimate victory is the most important 
morale factor for guerrillas and civilians alike. The constant 
nearness of the enemy makes evsry suocess or reverse felt through 
all ranks. When the cause Is commonly believed to be hopeless or 
lost, guerrilla warfare Is doomed. 

e. Leaders conduct propaganda work to maintain the mo- 
rale of guerrilla units and their supporters. All encouraging 
news from the main war front la widely disseminated while claims 
of enemy successes are refuted or depreciated. News of local suc- 
cesses and victories is widely distributed. Outstanding exploits 
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of Individual b and groups are publicized and honored. Where the 
situation permits, parades, ceremonies and social events are held. 
Regular periods may be devoted to political indoctrination* 

29. TRA3MIBG 

a* For guerrillas to operate successfully against modem 
military forces without heavy losses, Individuals and units must 
receive training and acquire certain skills peculiar to guerrilla, 
operations. The command, staff, combat, and service echelons 
strive to attain the same prof lei enoy as regular units. 

b, Guerrilla forces are often capable of attaining great 
proficiency under the moat adverse conditions. Individuals and 
units receive training In areas uncontrolled by or Inaccessible 
to the enemy. Technical training is accomplished by dispatching 
special instructors to subordinate units. The combat skill of 
nuorrllla Individuals and units Is further achieved by initially 
assigning relatively easy missions to them. As the subordinate 
commanders and individuals acquire confidence and skills peculiar 
to guerrilla operations, they are assigned progressively harder 
missions. 

30. SUPPLY 

a* The continued existence of a guerrilla organization 
and the extent to which it may be exploited strategically and 
fcacfcioally depends on adequate supplies and equipment, in general, 
guerrillas live off the land. The availability of food limits 
the size of the force that may be concentrated and the staying 
power of such a concentration. 

b. Food Is procured from the local populace by systema- 
tic levy."" Raids on enemy supply depots and convoys supplement 
the local food levies. Ot&er supply needs, Including clothing, 
blankets, medical supplies, fuel, and communication equipment, 
are obtained locally. Arms, ammunition, demolitions, and other 
war materials come from local caches, battlefield salvage, raids 
on enemy Installations, or external sources. Guerrillas operate 
small factories to produce war materials and. to repair equipment* 

c. The extent to which a resistance movement can flourish 
while depending solely on local supplies varies greatly. How- 
ever, as a general rule, the full potential of a guerrilla orga- 
nization cannot be exploited in modern warfare unless adequate 
supplies are Infiltrated from external sources. Hie amount of 
external support may vary from small and Irregular shipments to 
total logistical support. 

d. "Eh© means used to deliver supplies to guerrillas from 
external sources depend on the topography, enemy situation, and 
guerrilla dispositions. Logistical support may be supplied through 
obscure land routes, by air, by submarine, and by surface vessels. 
The most common methods during World War II were air and submarine 
shipments* 
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31. MEDICAL SERVICE 

a. Medical support in guerrilla warfare is often non- 
existent. Leak of evacuation facilities, hospitals, medical sup- 
plies, and trained personnel may preclude the organization of 
adequate medical support* Guerrillas may use existing civilian 
facilities to oars for their sick and wounded, in which case the 
patients pose as civilians while undergoing treatment • On the 
other hand, guerrilla organizations hare been known to develop 
highly effective medical supporting units and installations. 
Their organisations have paralleled those of the regular forces 
and have included field hospitals located In inaccessible) areas. 
They have recruited doctors, nurses, and technical personnel from 
local civilians, and have obtained medical supplies from the lo- 
cal populace, from raida, and from external sources. 

b. Guerrilla forces normally do not need the same medi- 
cal support provided regular forces. Host guerrilla operations 
result in relatively few casualties. Employing surprise and 
mobility, and basing their operations on excellent intelligence, 
the guerrillas strike weakly defended objectives or an enemy who 
la unprepared to offer resistance. However, this advantage is 
offset to some extent by increased need for medical care for 
sickness and infections resulting from exposure to the elements 
and inadequate diet. 

a. When guerrilla forces are committed to operations 
approaching normal warfare, their casualties increase and they 
need more medical support. Generally, whan so committed, the 
proximity of regular allied forces and increased outside logisti- 
cal support takes care of this need. 

92. TRANSPORTATION 



34. MEANS OP COMMTOI CATION 

Modern, light, long-range radio transmitter-receivers pro- 
vide excellent communication for guerrilla forces. Other con- 
ventional end improvised communication means are used. These in- 
clude wire, visual signals, and messenger service. Depending on 
the topography of the guerrilla operational area, the enemy situa- 
tion, and the facilities available, the guerrillas will use both 
mounted and foot messengers. ,: Land communication routes through 
enemy-occupied territory are cleverly organised and operated. 
Woman and children are often employed as messengers. Every con- 
ceivable ruse is used to conceal documents on ths messengers. 
These same land routes may serve as the main arteries for Idle 
movement of personnel and supplies. 



Guerrilla forces may use transportation of every known type. 
They develop a cross-country mobility hard for regular forces to 
equal. The extent and kind of transportation la limited by the 
area the guerrillas control, the means at their disposal or made 
available to them, and the topography. Guerrillas have made ex- 
tensive use of mounted and pack animals, animal-drawn vehicles, 
and different types of boats. Forces that reach a high degree 
of organization and that control large areas may be expected to 
use motor vehlolcs and aircraft. Guerrilla forces normally rely 
on foot movements end hand-carried loads, using civilian carriers 

33. COMMUNICATION 



Communication is aa important to guerrilla forces as It is 
to regular forces* Unified guerrilla commands establish effleien 
communication systems to exercise ooaunand, control, and coordina- 
tion and to permit the flow of information. Intelligence, counts 
intelligence, security, and propaganda likewise depend on oonmunl 
cation. The nature of guerrilla organization and operations make 
radio the moat flexible and effective way to fulfill the complex 
communication requirements. 
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CHAPTER 3 
GUERRILLA OPERATIONS 

35. CHARACTERISTICS 

£. Guerrilla warfare employs surprise, shock action, 
mobility, and distribution of forces In depth to demoralize the 
enemy and upset his currant and projected operations. It seeks 
to paralyse the enemy gradually rather than to destroy enemy 
forces In normal combat. Guerrilla operations follow the same 
principles and methods of war as regular operations; only their 
application differs, 

b_. Surprise la a major requirement of success in guer- 
rilla operations, to offset the enemy's superiority of forces 
and equipment, guerrillas strike where the enemy is weak and vhera 
he least expects an attack. Operations that achieve surprise are 
based on reliable intelligence and sound security. Night opera- 
tions are used extensively to further achieve the element of sur- 
p?is«. Darkness and intimate knowledge of the terrain also adds 
to the guerrillas' security. 

c. Mobility is another important factor upon which suc- 
cessful operations are baaed — not mobility as applied to regu- 
lar forces, but mobility due to the small size of guerrilla units. 
During World War II, Russian partisan units were capable of moving 
40-45 miles per day. Mobility helps guerrillas to achieve the 
all-Important factor of surprise; it Is also one of their strong- 
est seourlty assets. Thay can strike and be many miles away be- 
fore enemy reinforcements arrive. 

d. Distribution of forces in depth is a principal cha- 
racteristic of guerrilla warfare. Normally guerrilla operations 
are small-scale operations carried on over a broad area. Guerril- 
la warfare is a war of detachment rather than a mass contact, 

a war of quick, paralysing blows followed by swift withdrawals. 
Generally, guerrillas avoid pitched battle and seldom defend ob- 
jectives. If hard pressed, they may disperse among the civilians 
and then reassemble at a prearranged place. "Nowhere yet every- 
where," the motto of a guerrilla unit that operated agalnat the 
Japanese in North Luzon, Philippines (1942-45), could well be 
applied to guerrillas in general. 

36. MISSIONS 

a. When acting under outside commands 

(1} Missions assigned guerrilla forces are deter- 
mined by the specific political and military situation. Based on 
the over-all strategical and tactical plan, allied governments or 
regular forces assign Missions to guerrillas. The assigned mis- 
sion may be strategical or tactical. As the area of operation of 
regular allied forces approaches the area of guerrilla operations, 
missions assigned to guerrilla forces become more tactical in 
nature. The effectiveness of guerrilla operations increases as 
the degree of control and cooperation between guerrilla forces 
and allied regular forces increases. To avoid unnecessary 
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duplication of effort, regular forces may eloaaly coordinate guer- 
rilla missions with the regular land, air, and naval operations. 

(2) In formulating guerrilla missions, regular 
foroes allied to guerrilla forces are guided by several considera- 
tions. Among the factors considered arei the general capabilities 
and limitations of guerrilla warfare; the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the particular guerrilla forces in relation to enemy 
forces; and the capabilities of the supporting forces allied to 
the guerrillas. These considerations also govern the time that 
such a mission is to be executed. Tha time factor la of great 
importance. Premature outbreak of overt action by guerrilla forces 
may result In their destruction; severe retaliation may also be 
taken agalnat the supporting populace that may Jeopardise the ef- 
fectiveness of the entire resistance movement. Although there are 
many limiting factors, guerrillas are, nevertheless, capable of 
giving valuable assistance to regular forces. Normally the mis- 
sions assigned guerrilla forces are set forth in broad directives 
that may reflect the organization, areas of operations, conduct, 
development, and coordination. Missions may direct overt opera- 
tions to inflict damage on enemy forces, installations, produc- 
tion, communications, and morale. Covert operations may Include 
Intelligence, psychological warfare, counterscoroh activities, 
and aiding escaped prisoners and disabled air craws. 

b. When acting independently: 

Generally the missions assigned when guerrilla 
units are acting independently ars similar to and based on the 
same factors as those described in the above subparagraph insofar 
as the guerrilla commander has enough information and ability to 
correctly interpret the situation. However, purely local factors, 
like obtaining food, security of guerrilla hide-outs, rivalries 
with other guerrilla units, and possible enemy retaliation against 
friendly civilians, influences bis decisions more than they would 
otherwise. 

37. AREA 3 OF OPERATION 

a. In general, the areas of operation and the type of 
operations conducted are influenced primarily by the degree of 
guerrilla control that exists. During the course of a campaign 
this degree of control fluctuates as the result of hostile end 
allied action, the guerrilla forces, and the attitude of the popu- 
lace. The likely over-all operational area of guerrilla forces 
extends from the supporting areas of the combat zone baok through 
the communication sons and the zone of interior* Areas and opera- 
tions conducted in them fall into three categories (fig. 3) t 

(1) Areas controlled effectively by guerrillas. 
Normally tha headquarters end camps are located in this area. 
Determined resistance la offered to enemy forces seeking to pene- 
trate the area. 

(2) Areas controlled effectively by the enemy. Guer- 
rilla activities in this area are normally restricted to under- 
cover activities by small groups or individuals. 
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(3) Areas not controlled affectively by either 
force. This is the principal eree of guerrilla offensive opera- 
tions- The guerrillas seek to bring more and more of thle area 
under effective control. They do not offer determined resistance 
to the enemy's entry into the area but harass hie movements 
throughout the area. 

b. If regular force a allied to the guerrillas draw 
nearer or - if requirements elsewhere force a reduction in the 
enemy' s garrison, the areas controlled effectively by the gueril- 
las may expand to the extent that the enemy le in a virtual state 
of 3eige« 

o. Normally, areas of operation are divided among various 
subordinate guerrilla units. Within these areas each subordinate 
unit carries out assigned missions, exeroises control over the 
civilian population, and collects food and supplies. 

38 . INTELLIGENCE 

Guerrilla intelligence organization and operations ere in- 
fluenced by two major considerations; intelligence essential for 
the guerrillas' own operations, and the production of intelligence 
for allied regular forces. 

a. A sound intelligence system is vital to successful 
guerrilla planning and operations because guerrilla tactics 
stress striking the enemy where he ia weak and where he least 
expects to be hit. Guerrilla intelligence includes a detailed 
study of the terrain and of enemy strength, movements, disposi- 
tions, armament, and habits. Immediate dissemination of informa- 
tion, especially up-to-the-minute changes, is a necessity. Be- 
sides combat intelligence, guerrilla forces are interested in 
strategic considerations like the enemy's political, economic, 
administrative, end propaganda policies and measures. 

b. Guerrilla activity readily lends Itself to supplying 
valuable Thf ormatlon to allied forces. During certain phases of 
a campaign, the primary mission assigned guerrilla forces may be 
that of Intelligence* Regular forces allied to a resistance 
movement may be expected to infiltrate personnel and equipment to 
aid and direct the guerrillas, to collect and evaluate information, 
and to produce and disseminate intelligence. Unless supervised 

by trained personnel, guerrillas normally lack the ability to 
correctly evaluate reports and often pass on exaggerated informa- 
tion as true. 

c. The organization of guerrilla Intelligence staffs 
and nets normally parallels that of regular forces. To collect 
information, the guerrillas use extensive, organised nets of spies, 

informers, and agents. Civilians living near or working in 
enemy installations report on industrial operations, equipment, 
weapons, dispositions, habits, and morale. Government officials 
supply valuable information on the enemy's political, economic, 
administrative, and propaganda measures. Agents and observera 
located at strategic points report on ground, air, end naval 
movements. 
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39 . COTJHTERIHTELLI GENCE 

Counterintelligence In guerrilla operations l-a as Important 
to security aa intelligence la to operations* Through propaganda, 
orders, and threats, guerrillas discourage Individuals from col- 
laborating with the enemy. Guerrilla agents and loyal civilians 
methodically seek out enemy spies and informers. Guerrilla coun- 
terintelligence agents are used extensively to cover all zones of 
guerrilla operations. They are placed in all fields of activi- 
ties. Traitors to the cause are punished harshly or ruthlessly 
eliminated. Personnel Joining the guerrilla ranks are screened 
thoroughly. Normally they are required to undergo a period of 
close observation before they are accepted as members of an 
organization. 

40. SECURITY 

Seourlty Is achieved through intelligence, counterintelli- 
gence, mobility, dispersion, organization of the olvillan 
population, and the routine measures normal to regular forces. As 
a resistance movement expands, the problems of security become 
more complex. Headquarters, camps, and various other Installations 
are located in inaccessible areas. All installations are kept 
mobile and are surrounded by an elaborate guard and warning sys- 
tem. Alternate locations are prepared In advance so that any in- 
stallation threatened by enemy action can be evacuated quickly 
and become operational in a safer area. Radio stations are moved 
frequently to avoid being located. Important areas may be pro- 
tected by a series of organized positions to meet and delay small- 
scale enemy thrusts. Travel of unauthorized individuals in cer- 
tain areas is restricted, and information about Installations is 
normally limited to personnel who actually man or have direct 
dealings with them. For example, a platoon member nay not know 
the exact location of his company headquarters. Seldom would he 
know the location of his battalion headquarters. The application 
of this principle throughout the structure of a guerrilla organi- 
zation limits the amount of information that may be extracted 
from captured personnel. False information about guerrilla 
strength may be disseminated to the enemy in order to stake him 
cautious. Frequent ambuehea make the enemy reluctant to move ex- 
cept by day and in large numbers. 

41. PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 

The existence of a unified guerrilla force depends on the 
accord that can be brought to the various sympathies and interests 
of the populace who support a resistance movement. Morale stimuli 
and guidance, provided by an' outside power to a guerrilla force, 
ere fully exploited by the guerrillas to strengthen the common 
bonds of a resistance movement. Also, the enemy's psychological 
efforts to undermine the guerrilla forces are countered. Psycho- 
logical warfare la carried on by rumors, by meetings, by indoctri- 
nation courses, by news reports and handbills, and in some cases, 
by clandestine broadcasting stations. Regardless of the media, 
guerrilla propaganda la circulated to foster high morale among 
friendly troops and civilians, to promote loyal, energetic sup- 
port from the populace, and to undermine enemy morale. 
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42. CIVILIAN CONTROL 

ft. To insure support and loyal cooperation, guerrilla 
forces exercise control over the civilian population. Guerrilla 
control policies and measures may include; 

(1) Propaganda, orders, and threats. 

(2) Violent action against individuals and communi- 
ties that fall to cooperate. 

(3) Organization end regimentation of the civilian 

population. 

b. Guerrilla forces use intelligent propaganda to gain 
snd malntiTln civilian support. They appeal to the people's 
national and patriotic spirit. The most effective psychological 
methods, however, seldom prevent a dangerous percentage of the 
populace from collaborating with the enemy. To control civilian 
activities and to discourage collaboration, the guerrillas publish 
orders and policies and enforce them by acts of violence. Indi- 
viduals who fail to comply with these orders and policies are 
ruthlessly killed or severely punished. Often communities that 
show entire si stance tendencies are destroyed, normally the guer- 
rillas make a few ruthless examples to influence a large area to 
comply with their desires. The guerrillas may resort to taking 
prominent Individuals from a community and holding them as hos- 
tages. The people are made to understand that no harm will come 
to the hostages as long as the community remains loyal to the 
cause and cooperates with the guerrillas. 

c. The organization of the civilians Into units under 
local leaoership is one of the most effective guerrilla methods 
to extend control over the civilians and to insure their loyal 
support. Every individual, male or female, young or old, is made 
to feel he is a pert of the resistance movement. A portion of 
each supporter's time la devoted to some task In support of the 
guerrillas. The danger of spies, informers, and collaborators 

Is stressed, and everyone Is charged with the responsibility of 
detecting and reporting all suspects. Besides these counterin- 
telligence missions, organized civilians may be used on intelli- 
gence missions, civil disturbances, sabotsga, security details, 
and supply work. Civilians who are organized and committed to an 
active part in a resistance movement in conjunction with guerrilla 
forces seldom turn to the enemy. At the proper time the civilians 
provide the mass of manpower that can be exploited against the 
enemy. 

43. CIVIL DISTURBANCES 

To hamper war production and enemy morale, agents and sym- 
pathizers of guerrilla forces may be expected to organize and 
instigate labor strikes, slowdowns, protest meetings, and riots. 
Under the cover of this Instigated confusion, Industrial property, 
machinery, products, and raw materials may be sabotaged. Power, 
communication, and transportation facilities are damaged. Govern- 
ment officials, industrial leaders, and military lesdera are ab- 
ducted or assassinated. Communities that collaborate with the 
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occupying force or refuse to support the guerrillas may bo 
punished. This punishment may Include the destruction or looting 
of local food supplies and stocks or blocking the movement of 
food supplies from rural areas. Bombs may be exploded in public 
gatherings, communication centers, or administrative offices. 
Arson Is often used to destroy entire communities, thus warning 
all the surrounding communities to support the resistance move- 
ment. Officials or soldiers of the oooupying force may be killed 
and the corpses may be displayed in a pro-enemy community. The 
discovery of the bodies exposes the entire comnunlty to investi- 
gations and punishments. Unjust or misplaced punishment to coun- 
ter olvil disturbance la vigorously exploited by the guerrillas 
to gain sympathizers and strengthen their cause. 

44. SABOTAGE! 

Sabotage is used to attack the enemy's war potential. When 
conducted under a well-organized plan and on a large scale. It 
becomes one of the guerrillas' most effective weapons. Sabotage 
can readily be expanded from the guerrilla ranks to the hands of 
all sympathetic oivillana. In a short time it is capable of pro- 
ducing material and morale disintegration. Its scope and appli- 
cation, In relation to both objectives and areas, are unlimited. 
Industry, government, administrative offices, power sources, 
materials, transportation, publlo services, agricultural produc- 
tion, and communication agencies are examples of possible objec- 
tives, sabotage may be carried out from the zone of interior 
extending through all areas to include the combat aonos. Sabo- 
tage readily lends itself to guerrilla warfare because it may be 
accomplished with means at the disposal of guerrillas. It re- 
quires neither elaborate equipment nor logistical support from 
outside sources. Methods end means used by guerrillas vary from 
the moat common to the most unusual. Destruction or removal 
of cables, machinery, and rails is a common form of sabotage. 
Arson, varying from the most basic means to the most elaborate 
devices (such as clockwork) ia utilised against goods. Installa- 
tions, and raw materials. Explosives In the form of bombs or 
charges are widely used to destroy buildings, bridges, and road 
beds. 

45. THE AMBUSH 

a. The ambush Is the most common guerrilla method of 
attack. Tt is based on thorough intelligence and detailed plann- 
ing. It is executed with surprise, shrewdness, and violent de- 
termination. Guerrilla ambushes are directed against rail and 
motor troop and supply movements and against closed foot columns. 
Defiles and ravines in mountainous or wooded areas are good sites 
for ambush. Road signs may be altered to lure convoys onto suit- 
able side roads. The guerrillas, If possible, employ sufficient- 
ly strong forces to enable them to completely smother and destroy 
the enemy by quick shock action. Commanding ground, concealment, 
and camouflage are fully utilized. Attacks are usually made at 
close range to compensate for poor marksmanship and to gain maximal 
effect. Automatic fire is employed to cover the entire target 
in depth. Shotguns and grenades may be used. Road blocks, demo- 
litions, mines, or racollless weapons are used to halt fast-moving 
columns or trains at the desired place of ambuah. (Fig. 4). 
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Figure .4. Typical guerrilla ambush. 
(Text keys para 45.) 
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Silence and Immobility are scrupulously observed In the area of 
the ambush. Small enemy advance guards are usually permitted to 
pass through the ambush position and are dealt with by a separate 
element. Fire Is opened, and the attack la launohed upon a pre- 
arranged signal, usually given by the element charged with halt- 
ing the head of the column. The action Is usually violent and 
short lived. If the enemy la incapable of counteraction and there 
Is no threat of local enemy reinforcements, the guerrillas quiok- 
ly salvage usuable supplies and equipment, destroy the remainder, 
and withdraw. 

b. The guerrillas use extensive security measures to 
cover movement to the ambush position and to conceal the action 
and the withdrawal. Secondary ambushes, some distance from the 
site of the principal ambush,are frequently used to destroy or 
delay enemy reinforcements. 

c. When the guerrillas are not strong enough to destroy 
the enemy completely, action is terminated by a prearranged sig- 
nal when the enemy's counteraction begins to form. A planned 
withdrawal covered by security detachments is ordered. Often the 
guerrillas withdraw by detachments in several different directions 
to frustrate and complicate enemy pursuit. Prearranged details 
are used to maintain visual oontact and to report on enemy pur- 
suing units. Subsequent ambushes often delay or destroy enemy 
pursuing foroes. In favorable terrain and during periods of low 
visibility, guerrillas may simultaneously ambush enemy columns 
moving toward one another. After deceiving the enemy and inducing 
« fire fight, the guerrillas withdrew, leaving the two enemy 
faros s fighting each other. 

<i. For defense against ambush, see paragraphs 73-74. 

46. RAIDS 

a. Guerrilla forces conduct raids to destroy or carry 
sway arms7 equipment, and supplies, or to capture or kill person- 
nel. The raiders also destroy important installations like 
guarded bridges, power plants, and communication centers, or ha- 
rass and demoralize the enemy. The raid, lifee en ambus h, 1 * is based 
on thorough intelligence and detailed planning, and is executed 
with surprise, shrewdness, and violent determination. The guer- 
rilla force making a raid is usually organized into three princi- 
pal elements. Esah element la assigned a specific mission. One 
element eliminates the guards. As surprise Is indispensable for 
the success of an operation, ruses are used to approach and elimi- 
nate the sentries before they oan sound the alarm. The use of 
firearms in this task is forbidden. Following the elimination 

of the guards, another element of the force kills or captures 
personnel and destroys or carries off materiel. A third element 
of the guerrilla fores covers the operation and the withdrawal. 
Often the guerrillas may usa a fourth element in raids. This ele- 
ment infiltrates agents into an installation and their action from 
within is closely coordinated with all phases of the operation. 

b. For defense against raids see paragraph 72, 
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47. ATTACK IN FORCE 

a. Guerrilla forces that have attained a high level of 
organization, and are adequately armed, equipped, and supported 
logietieally, are capable of attacks in force against isolated 
enemy garrisons, combat units, and installations. Guerrilla 
operations of this nature closely parallel regular offensive 
operations and are guided by the established principles of offen- 
sive combat. Guerrilla forces may often be more effective against 
oertaln objectives than regular forces of comparable strength. 
The guerrillas, by exploiting their organisation, mobility, In- 
telligence of the enemy, and detailed information of the terrain, 
can often attack objectives from both without and within. Agents, 
small units, end loyel civilians are infiltrated into the objec- 
tive area. Coordinated surprise attacks are launched simultaneous- 
ly against every echelon of the enemy to Include his security, 
command, supply, and oommuni cations. These operations may be 
closely supported by allied air, land, and sea action of regular 
allied forees. .normally the guerrillas attempt to isolate the 
objective from adjacent areas. Tha roads, railroads, and wire 
communications leading to the objective area are methodically 
interrupted. Guerrilla forces establish road blocks and use sabo- 
tage and ambushes to interoept, delay, or destroy all troop and 
supply movements into the objective area. Attacks in force be- 
come more frequent and are conducted on ever-increasing scale as 
the combat zone of friendly regular forces approaches the effec- 
tive sons of operations of tha organized guerrilla forces. Such 
attacks are effectively exploited by the guerrillas during the 
critical periods of enemy operations that require unusual move- 
ment of supplies and troops. During these critical periods, 
guerrilla foroes are particularly capable of great achievements 
and of providing valuable assistance to allied regular forces. 

b. Tha principles for defense against guerrilla attacks 
in foroe are the same as those used in ordinary defensive combat. 

48. OPERATIONS AGAINST LIKES OF 00MMTOICATIOHS 

a. Guerrilla foroes can operate against enemy lines 

of communTaatlons. They deny their use to the enemy, and harass, 
delay, or destroy all movements over designated routes. Units 
are assigned sectors of the line of communications to be blocked. 
Within each sector the bridges and road bed are destroyed. Trees 
are felled and slides are oaused to further block the route. 
Mines and demolitions are used extensively. Guerrilla tactical 
units are deployed on a broed front along the line of communica- 
tions. They engage small enemy forces and prevent the route, from 
being repaired or cleared. They ambush enemy supply and troop 
movements. If superior enemy forees are massed against any sec- 
tor, the guerrillas withdraw and seek another sector of the line 
of communications that is lees strongly protected. By constantly 
shifting their forces to the enemy weak points, a line of communi- 
cations may be so thoroughly disrupted that the enemy 1b forced 
to abandon the route or to employ sizable foroae to proteot it. 

b. Bven though a guerrilla force may be unable to 
completely block a line of communications, it may disrupt and de- 
lay traffic. Properly timed, such action seriously hampers enemy 
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operations. 

_o. Protection of lines of communications ia discussed 
in pare.5r8.phs 73-74, 

48. DEFENSIVE COMBAT 

a. Defensive combat is an exceptional forts of combat 
for guerrilla forces. Guerrillas normally lack artillery, anti- 
tank weapons, and other means to faoe modern forces. As a general 
rule, they avoid a prolonged position type °f defense. When com- 
mitted to defensive combat, they modify the principles of defen- 
sive combat to best meet their needs and to offset their deficien- 
cies. The guerrillas select terrain that gives them every possi- 
ble advantage. They seek terrain that denies or restricts the 
enemy's use of armor and complicates his logistical support. In 
conjunction with their position defenses, the guerrillas raid, 
ambush, and attack the enemy's lines of communications, his flanks, 
reserve units, supporting arms, and installations . Camouflaged 
snipers fire on officers, messengers and other worthwhile targets* 
Routes of approach are mined and booby-trapped. Diversionary 
actions In adjacent areas are often Intensified to distract the 
enemy. The guerrillas use skillful ruaaa to lure the attacking 
enemy Into dividing his forces. Guerrilla foroea may be expected 
to engage in defensive combat to prevent enemy penetration of 
guerrille-controlled areas, to gain time for their forces to ac- 
complish a specific mission, or to assemble their main forces for 
action. They may resort to defensive action to contain enemy 
forces in a position favorable for attacking the enemy's rear or 
flanks. Guerrilla forces may be given defensive missions to hold 
objectives pending the arrival of regular allied forces. 

h. Attacks against guerrillas are discussed in para- 
graphs 76-S6. 

SO. PRISONERS OF WAR 

Guerrilla policy on taking prisoners ia influenced by many 
factors. The treatment given guerrilla prisoners taken by the 
enemy may affeot the guerrilla attitude. The guerrillas' ability 
to secure, guard, and feed prisoners may often be the guiding 
factor. If the guerrillas control large areas where the prisoners 
may be accommodated, or if they can evacuate prisoners to allied 
regular forces without jeopardizing guerrilla operations, then 
they may take prisoners* The characteristics, religious beliefs, 
and mental attitudes of the tribes or races that make up a guer- 
rilla force have a great bearing on the attitude and action of 
the guerrillas. Many races placB little value on human life and 
may be axpeoted to treat an enemy accordingly. Often the guer- 
rilla engaged In combat works himself into a blood-thirsty frenzy 
that is not conductive to taking enemy prieoners. 
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CHAPTER 4 
COMBATING GUERRILLAS 
Section I 
GENERAL 

51. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

a . to be successful, anti-guerrilla operations must be 
baaed on i broad, realistic plan that coordinates not only the 
SlitiSl' XiSi.tr.tlw «d military phases of *^ jpawtlon 
but also the actlvltlea of adjacent areas and anti-guerrilla com- 
mands* 

b. Preventing the formation of a resistance ia 
much easier than dealing with one after it is formed. Fating 
7£n such a movement Is much easier during its early stages than 
when it has reached full development. 

c. < Except In the immediate vicinity of a front-line com- 
bat area.-guerrilla units cannot axUt without the support 

some segments of the civilian population. Anti-guerrilla opera- 
tions must therefore include appropriate measures against these 
oupportero Of the guerrillas. 

d. A firm, and If necessary harsh, attitude Is necessary 
in dealing with guerrillas and their civilian supporters. 

e. Adequate Intelligence about the terrain, the popula- 
tion, aniT'the guerrillae Is essential. 

f. continuity of command and policy are necessary. 

«, An area confronted with a serious guerrilla menace 
la as mucl a combat area as ere the front lines. Oommandero and 
troops^n »u n an area must maintain the same «l^t and aggressive 
attitude as front-line troops. A "rear-area" P^ology makes 
it easy for guerrillas to employ one of their most potent wea- 
pons**-surprlse « 

h. Purely defensive security measures allow a guerrilla 
movement So gr^and'become strong. They are 

the importance of the area does not Justify, or the lack of ■« 
Sate forces permit, offensive operations. Even limited 
operations are preferable to a purely passive «*"*»da. Of fenalve 
action should be continuous and not interspersed with periods of 
Inactivity. 

1. Points of greatest guerrilla vulnerability are! 

(1) Support of the oivlllan population. 

(2) pood supply* 

(3) Leadership. 
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(4) Communications and organisation, 

(5) Morale. 

(fi) Anna and ammunition supply. 
. , ,1* Guerrilla security Is apt to be poor during darkness 
and inclement weather. Those periods are therefore excellent for 
attacks against guerrillas. 

. . . , Secrecy of movement and surprise are essential in 

attacking guerrillas. 

1. The aim or antl-guerrllla tactics Is to destroy or 
capture the guerrillas and their loaders. Envelopments and en- 
circling movements are therefore the rule. 

m. Conditions permitting, one of the most effective 
ways to fight guerrillas la to wage guerrilla warfare against 
tnem. Elements of the population friendly to our forces are 
valuable for this type of operation. 
52. THE OVER- ALL PLAN 

a. To prevent, minimise, or combat guerrilla warfare, 
doctrine la formulated and plana developed for a speolfie area 
threatened by a guerrilla menace. This doctrine, based on a de- 
tailed analysis of a country, the national characteristics, and 
the customs, beliefs, cares, hopes, and desires of the people, 
must be realistic. The political, adminiatrative, economic, and 
military aspects of the doctrine are closely correlated into an 
over-all plan. Within the over-all plan lias the beat solution 
to prevent, minimise and combat guerrilla warfare. Political, ad- 
ministrative, economic and military policies, Intelligently con- 
i wl * el 7 exeouted, and supported by appropriate propaganda, 
will minimise the possibility of a mass resistance movement. In 
many areas mass cooperation may be generated; if this occurs, a 
sympathetic resistance movement may be organised. If such a re- 
sistance movement Is exploited, a friendly guerrilla force may be 
developed to combat hostile forces. Although such a project would 
require superb diplomacy, it Is possible In any country that Is 
made up of opposing factions. On the other hand, an ill-conceived 
and poorly executed over-all plan may turn the populace against 
an ocoupylng force. The administrative measures and the foroe 
applied to control an area may arouse the hatred of the people. 
This hatred may bring about hostile guerrilla warfare. 

£* Tbfl German invasion of the Soviet Union In World War 
II la a classic example of an Invading power operating under a 
short-sighted and poor over-all plan. Politically and economical- 
ly, the Germans were favored by two major conditions. The first 
condition concerned the minority groups on the perimeter of Great 
Buseia (Ukrainians, White Russians, Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians}. These minority gxoups resented the domination imposed 
on them by the Soviet Union and hoped for independence or a govern- 
ment in which they would have a greater voiee. The second condi- 
tion was the unpopular collective farm system lmpoasd on the pea- 
sants throughout the U.S.S.B. These two conditions, if lntelli- 
6 S? ^7 adninistered, would have given Hitler a potent wedge with 
which to alienate the masses from the Stalin Government. Millions 
of Soviets and people dominated by the Soviets would have fought 
and cooperated with the Germans to defeat the U.S.3.R. Hitler, 
however. Insisted on sheer German military might and a short cam- 
paign to defeat the Soviet Army. He inalated that German policy 
remain silent on the two major political and economic issues. 
This policy, coupled with the brutal, arrogant, «nd confiscatory 
attitude of the political administrators end police, generated 
hatred againat the Germans. Even those people who welcomed the 
German invasion forces at first, were rinally organized into the 
greatest partisan army in the history of war. The over-all plan 
of the Germane defeated their military might. 

o. The plan must provide for coordination between ad- 
jacent commands engaged in anti-guerrilla operations. The 
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boundaries between auch areas, often located along mountain ridges 
or other Inaccessible areas, are Ideal centers for guerrilla camps 
and headquarters because commands often neglect to carry their 
operations clear to the boundaries of their areas. It is of 
little use for a command in one area to carry out vigorous anti- 
guerrilla operations if a nearby command is passive. The guerril- 
las will move into the quiet area until danger has passed and then 
return. 

53. RESPONSIBILITY 

a. Our National Government la responsible for formulat- 
ing doctrine and policy toward foreign countries. The President 
of the United States administers our national doctrine and policy 
through the various government agencies. It is obvious that the 
polloies followed before hostilities have a great bearing on the 
psychological plan to be followed in time of war. 

b. After hostilities break out, our national alms and 
policies To be Imposed on occupied or liberated countries are ad- 
ministered through the Secretary of Defense. When a theater of 
operations is organized, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, under the 
Seoretary of Defense, apeolfy the ml salon and reap one ibi 11 ties 

of the theater commander. The mission may set a definite course 
of action or It may authorise freedom of action under a broad 
ooncept of contemplated operations. 

c. The major responsibilities of a theater commander 
include administering the blvlllan population. Normally he Is 
given great latitude in the formulation and execution of policies 
to establish positive control of the civilian population, civilian 
institutions, and their resources. Besides the directives from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the theater commander follows the ob- 
ligations of International Law (FM 27-10). 

d. The theater commander's policies are implemented by 
the theater staff and the major subordinate echelons of commend, 
for example: armies, area commands, and communications cone com- 
mands. The psychological plan and the policies to be followed 
must be clearly announced and must be thoroughly understood from 
the highest to the lowest echelon. When such policies are found 
to be detrimental to operations, these faots together with recom- 
mendations should be immediately reported to the next higher 
echelon. Lower echelons of the command, being in close dally 
contact with the people can often detect early signs of unrest. 
Early detection and prompt action are essential to minimise or 
prevent the spread of popular unrest. If permitted to grow, such 
unrest may develop into hostile guerrilla warfare. 

e. Responsibility remains with the highest echelon of 
oommand to anticipate, detect, and evaluate a guerrilla menace, 
and to Insure understanding of policies and uniformity of action 
against a dissident populace and hostile guerrilla forces. 

54. ESTIMATE OP THE SITUATION 

In assessing the guerrilla menace in an area and the action 
to be taken, the following factors are considered: 

a. Terrain and weather. 

(1) Suitability of terrain and road net for guerril- 
la operations and for antl-guerrllla operations. 
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(2) Existence or possible hideout arena. 

(5) Effect of weather and seasons of year on guer- 
rilla operations and on anti -guerrilla operations. 

b. Inhabitants 

(1) Loyalty of various segments of the population 
to the enemy. Morale, strength of will to resist, and willing- 
ness to undergo hardship of each. Particular attention is given 
to the following groups. 

(a,) farmers and other rural dwellers. 

C&) Criminal and "tough" elements of urban 
areas. 

(£) Slae and proportion of population likely to 
engage in guerrilla activities. 

(3) Size and proportion of population likely to 
assist our forces. 

(4) Existence of strong personalities capable of 
organising a resistance movement. Present activities of suoh 
persons. 

(5) Susceptibility of various segments of popula- 
tion to enemy propaganda and to our propaganda. 

£* Re source s 

(1) Capability of area to furnish food for guerril- 
la forces, particularly if many men are not present to work the 
crops* 

(8) Capability of our forces' to oontrol harvest and 
storage of food. 

(3) Availability of water and other necessities 
for existence in or movement through certain areas. 

(4) Availability of arms, ammunition, demolition 
materials, and other necessary supplies for guerrilla forces*' 

d* Relations with regular enemy forces 

(1) Possibility of enemy plana for guerrilla resis- 
tance in the area. 

■ 

(2) Possibility of enemy communication with the 

area. 

(3) Capability of enemy to send organisers and sup- 
plies to the area. 
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Existing guerrilla units 
(1) Strength. 
( g ) Morale . 

(3) Personality of leaders. 

(4) Relations with civilian population. 

(5) Effectiveness of organisation and unity of 



(6) StatuB of equipment and supplies. 

(7) Status of training. 

(8) Effectiveness of communl cations. 

(9) Effectiveness of Intelligence net. 

f . Size and composition of forces available for anti- 
guerrilla - operations. 

(1 ) Own forces. 

(2) Forces available from higher headquarters. 

(3) ITnlts at rest camps in area. 

(4) Polloe and special anti-guerrilla units orga- 
nised from local population. 

a. Existing policlss and directives on treatment of 
civilian population and resistance movements. 

h. Importance of area to over-all objectives of our 
forces ancT effect on other areas if it becomes a base for guer- 
rilla operations. 

i, suitability of following courses of action, singly 
or combined, for dealing with guerrilla menace; 

(1) Passive defense of Installations and lines of 
communications. 

(2) Limited offensive activities againet guerrillas. 

(3) All-out offensive operations to deetroy guer- 
rillas. 

(4 J Propaganda campaign addressed to neutral and 
friendly elements vt civilian population. 

£5) Propaganda addressed to civilian supporters 
of guerrillas. 

(6) Propaganda addressed to guerrillas. 
39 
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(8) Taking hostages, 
(pare 87-92). CS " 0l *« i »««» •* wol.l anti-guerrilla units 
units. {10> Prc,motlon o* conflict between rival guerrilla 

(11) Arranging truce with guerrillas (para 75). 
55. PLANNING 

indicates f^SSxTS^ ^n*LT^\ 0£ ^uaUon 
must be mde to counterplot £h£ ?S4 5' ada <J uate HWttMih 
to the rearmost base! a5.ii??i! r °™«rdmost combat elements 
over-all strategy of a o2SSa!T™ -r.^Jf"? *"™* " U lnfl ^noe the 
of the atrateglfpiL &S£**« ths ^cttal steps 

to combat ana destroy a »S?ft«« occupation sones. The effort 
number of trooped crepes "JS C , T nt ab f orbfl a tremendous 
equipment. Logistical Sihod^nS' f ° r a *> eeial training ana 
rllla warfare ? ? 8nd raeana are influenced by guer- 

atand SS ^errU^arfarr I? P * 8tl ? lne »'* cle "^ 
Itself felt^n „S} S^rte^^'K r0sUted ' 

56. OEJiERAIi CONSIDERATIONS 

b. Ma b.,i, obj..ti, e „ r m^mu, «„, u tt ,, 

(3) Destroy the guerrilla foreea. 

The PWwTXffif.SS an f ° Ur " ttlltar y forces, 
and threats fro« the guerrilla* °« etb8r *? r9al *t extortion 
ua guerniiaa, and cooperative elements are 
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protected. Law and order la eatablishad and strictly enforced. 
Peacefulnesa is further stimulated by encouraging the people to 
resume their normal pursuits. Idleness and unemployment are 
dangerous.- Restrictions imposed on the movement of civilians 
must be wisely and carefully applied. Religions freedom Is as- 
sured. The basic essentials of food, shelter, and clothing are 
provided. Tyrannical action by either our forces or the local 
government is prohibited. 

A, Propaganda plays an important role In winning the 
good wlll*"and truat of a people. To be effective, propaganda 
should concern the basic problems of the people. The media end 
methods of disseminating propaganda are carefully selected. 
Generally, the moat effective propaganda is Imparted man to man. 
The soldier of the ranks may be a valuable medium of effective 
propaganda if his actions and relations with the civilians are 
controlled. This type of psychological warfare la more fully dis- 
cussed in FM 33-5. 

e. In areas where the civilian population is hostile to 
our aims and where they stubbornly resist pacification, stern ad- 
ministrative measures and aggressive military action are used to 
establish control. Firm and Impartial treatment from the outset 
will tend to minimize the belligerency of the populace. These 
measures are closely coordinated with aggressive military action 
to Isolate the guerrillas from the civilian population and allied 
support and then destroy them. 

57. CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 

a. Operations against guerrilla forces generally follow 
a normal sequence. A commander, charged with combating hostile 
guerrillas and extending control over a country, moves his assign- 
ed forces into the area, establishes local bases of operations, 
and takes appropriate security and administrative measures. 

b. Military government is established. Our war alms, 
together with the measures governing political, economic, finan- 
cial, social, and Industrial functions, are clearly publicised. 
Information and propaganda should stress that the people's coopera- 
tion and acceptance of the announced policies will determine the 
amount of assistance and freedom of action given them. The grant- 
ing of an amnesty to hostile guerrillas for a limited period of 
time should be considered. If granted, the terms of the amnesty 

are widely publicised and scrupulously observed. 

c. Offensive operations in force are next launched 
against areas controlled by hostile guerrilla forces. The opera- 
tions are characterized by bold aggressive action against gueril- 
la units and their command, communication, and supply. Offensive 
action is continued to prevent reorganisation and resupply, end 
to destroy dispersed guerrilla groups. Throughout countergueril- 
la operations, emphasis is placed on the capture Or destruction 
of all guerrilla commanders and staffs, and their civilian coun- 
terparts. Propaganda is used to destroy guerrilla morale and in- 
duce surrenders. 
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O/, Operations are continued until the hostile guerrilla 
foreea have been destroyed and control is extended throughout 
the country, including sparsely populated raglona and inaccessible 
areas. lulls In guerrilla operations or failure to establish 
contact with guerrilla forces should be regarded with suspicion. 
These conditions may well indicate inadequate methods of operation 
rather then complete suooesa. The collecting and evaluating of . 
information should be carefully reviewed to improve the entire 
intelligence net. Special combat and re eonnai seance units may 
have to be organized and used. Stopping an ti -guerrilla operations 
too soon may nullify months of rugged fighting. Continuous pres- 
sure must be maintained until the guerrilla menace ceases to ex- 
ist. 

Section II 
FORCES EMPLOYED 

58. GENERAL 

a. The foroe assigned to combat guerrilla forces and 

to establTeh control over an area must be adequate. Its else and 
composition depends on the size of the area, the topography, the 
civilian attitude, and the hostile guerrilla forces. To assign 
Insufficient forces may later necessitate the employment of 'many 
times the original number. The quality of the troops is also 
Important, not only from a military standpoint, but from a politi- 
cal and administrative standpoint aa wall. The Germane during 
World War II used second-rate, poorly-equipped troops against the 
Soviet partisans. These forces often became the laughing- a took 
of the populace and instead of discouraging resistance, encouraged 
it. Finally the situation In many areas forced the Germans to 
withdraw front-line divisions to combat the partisans. 

b. Infantry normally la the prlnoipal arm employed In 
active counterguerrllla operatlone. Available supporting arms 
and services are used in accordance with the situation. Air- 
transported and airborne units may ba used effectively in many 
situations* All troops, both combat and service, committed to 
areas threatened by a guerrilla menace must be trained in the 
special aspects of guerrilla warfare and the active and passive 
oountermeasuras to be employed. Regular troops must be Indoc- 
trinated never to underrate guerrillas. Otherwise, they are apt 
to look down on guerrilla forces as Inferior, pobrly-e quipped 
opponents. Such an attitude breeds carelessness and may result 
in severe losses. 

59. CONTINUITY OP FORCES 

ft. The continuity of command and units within an af- 
fected area Is essential. The rotation or relief of commanders 
and troops works to the advantage of the guerrillas. Commanders 
and troops need time to become acquainted with the detailed topo- 
graphy of the area, the civilian population, and the organization 
and operations of the hostile guerrilla forces. Special skill and 
teamwork are acquired through actual operations against the guer- 
rillas and In dealing with the civilian population. This know- 
ledge and skill is difficult to Impart to new commanders, staffs, 
and troops. 
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b. The Japanese, throughout 1342, maintained continuity 
of command" and troops against the resistance movement In North 
Luson of the Philippines. 3y 1943, the Japanese commanders and 
troops had become thoroughly familiar with the most Inaccessible 
areas and had aoqulred considerable skill In combating the guer- 
rillas. They succeeded In all but destroying the resistance 
movement in North Luzon. However, in the middle of 1943, the 
Japanese high command relieved these seasoned commanders and 
troops with units that had recently arrived from Japan. The re- 
sulting lull permitted the resistance movement in North Luzon to 
reorganize on such a firm basis that the Japanese could no longer 
cope with It. 

60* ALLIED FORCES 

Whenever possible, allied troops native to a liberated area 
should be employed against hostile subversive elements within 
that area. Their familiarity with the country, people, language, 
and customs makes them Invaluable. Total responsibility for con- 
trol over liberated areas should be rapidly transferred to the 
local government. Premature transfer however, may threaten the 
stability of the re-established power. Close liaison and ample 
support la provided for the re-established government and. lto or- 
ganized forces. This may be administered through advleory and 
liaison teams. 

61. ENEMY NATIONALS 

a. combating a guerrilla menace requires the diversion 
of tremendous, manpower. Friendly elements of the population 
should be used aa muoh as possible to conserve regular forces. 

b. Active employment of enemy natlonsle may Includes 

(1) Intelligence agents and informers. 

(2) Propaganda agents. 

(3) Government and key civil positions. 

(4) Local police and constabulary forces. 

(5) Security forces. 

(6) Labor and service units, 

(7) Special anti-guerrilla combat unite. 

c. Dee of enemy nationals must be based on sound in- 
telligence" end planning. The premature organization and exploi- 
tation of such forces may invite treachery. To avoid damaging 
repercussions, a commander must first establish an efficient 
counterintelligence organization and use it to find those enemy 
nationals upon whom he can safely rely. Hostile guerrilla forces 
may be expected to Infiltrate agent* Into locally organised units 
to obtain information and to exploit these units in conjunction 
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with guerrilla operations at opportune times. 

d. When there are some doubts about the loyalty of 
enemy nationals to our cause, It may nevertheless be possible to 
use them for non-sensitive duties that will release regular 
troops. It may also be possible to use them in other areas There 
they do not have close relationship with the local population. 

e_. Within some areas, sympathetic enemy nationals may 
be nonexistent or too few to assist much in combating a guerrilla 
menace. There remains, however, still another possibility to 
ease the task of combating hostile guerrillas and so reduce man- 
power requirements. Within a national resistance movement it la 
not uncommon to find guerrilla forces opposed to one another over 
political differences. Clever diplomacy, propaganda, organisa- 
tion, and support may widen the differences between these factions. 
Such action will limit unification of the guerrilla forces. Pro- 
perly maneuvered, the factions may even be Induced to fight each 
other. In any case, a resistance movement split toy Internal strife 
Is far easier to deal with than a completely unified guerrilla 
force. 

Section III 
INTELLIGENCE 

62. GENERAL 

Detailed intelligence is essential In combating guerrilla 
forces. To conduct counterguerrilla operations without sound in- 
telligence wastes time, material, and troop effort. The intangible 
aspects of guerrilla warfare, together with the sympathetic sup- 
port given the guerrillas by the local populace, create intelli- 
gence obstacles that can only be overcome by patient determination 
and the utmost resourcefulness. Extensive and intensive means and 
methods are used to organize the intelligence net and to collect, 
evaluate, and disseminate information. The general doctrine, 
methods, and procedures of collecting, evaluating, and disseminat- 
ing intelligence are covered in FM 30-5. Only the special aspects 
of Intelligence as they apply to counterguerrilla warfare are 
developed here. 

63. PERSONNEL 

A larger number of Intelligence and counterintelligence 
personnel is required for counterguerrilla operations than for 
normal operations. Special attention must be given to obtaining 
trained interpreters. A command combating guerrillas Is greatly 
handicapped if forced to procure and rely on local native inter- 
preters. 

64. SPECIAL INFORMATION REELED 

a. An intimate knowledge of the terrain Is necessary. 
Only whsn"the anti-guerrilla forces* knowledge of the terrain be- 
gins to approach that of the guerrillas can they meet the gueril- 
las on anything like equal terms. Terrain intelligence is con- 
tinuously collected, recorded and disseminated. Up to date photo 
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maps are prepared. ^^^^^S^g^i Tde S* 
briefing subordinate commanders. Particular biioi-m 
collect information of the following: 

(11 Areas likely to serve as guerrilla hideouts. 
Such areas have the following characteristics: 

(a) Difficulty of access, like In mountains, 

— Jungles, or marshes. 

(b) Protection from air reconnaissance. 

(c) Situation which fevora defense and 

— covered withdrawal. 

(d) Location usually within one day's Journey 
~ of small civilian settlements that provide 

food and act as outposts. 

(e.) Adequate water supply. 

(2 ) Heads and trails approaching suspected or known 
guerrilla areas. 

(5) Principal trails traversing and passing along 
the circumference of suspected guerrilla areas. 

(4] Prlnolpal routes connecting separate guerrilla 

areas. 

(5) Roads and trails near our installations and 
line of communl cations. 

(6) Location of fords, bridges and ^rlee across 
otherwise impassible rivers; seasons of the year when rivers are 
in flood. 

(7) Areas where drinking water la not available 
or where foot travel Is difficult or impossible. 

(8) Location of all small settlement* and farms in 
and near suspected guerrilla areas. 

fG} If Kuerrillas are known or suspected to have 
contact with 21 enemf^'catlon of areas ^^ring 1 into° PS 
or boat or submarine rendezvous; roads and *T« lla « ™ axilla s. 
enemy-held areas or neutral countries friendly to the guerrillas. 

h Faraonalltv files on guerrilla commanders, members, 
« *-iT™ ;™Ctera are built up. Names and data of persons 
Ukely T to T be conKdVth She "gnerrllla «? *g*St 

Efforts are made to obtain rosters and organization ?* S™*" 

ri %1Z. The names and locations of sweet ^"* s ' faa ^' 

isS 

sible ?or collecting food and other aid for the guerrillas and 
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for furnishing message centera and safe bouses for guerrilla mes- 
sengers. Every effort la made to discover such persons. It Is 
usually preferable not to arrest them immediately but to watch 
their activities and contacts and seek to apprehend guerrilla 
couriers. 4 

Cm Communications provide the essential link between 
guerrilla—forces and their allied forces. Control, coordination, 
and logistical support within unified guerrilla commands and with 
allied forces all depend on communications. Radio Is normally 
the essential means of communication in guerrilla organizations. 
Special consideration is given to monitoring and locating guer- 
rilla transmitter-receiver stations. Intelligence efforts should 
include the operation of speolel radio stations that enter the 
guerrilla radio net using guerrilla call signs and procedures. 
If cleverly operated, such stations may obtain valuable information 

or transmit messages to mislead the guerrilla forces. Radio 
direction flndera together with mobila radiogoniometers are used 
to locate guerrilla transmitter-receiver stations. Guerrilla radio 
frequencies may be Jammed to deny the use of radio channels. 

d. Special effort is made to collect information that 
will lead~to the capture or destruction of guerrilla commanders. 
The over-all commander and the major subordinate commanders play 
a vital part in guerrilla warfare. A resistance movement may 
never recover from such a stunning blow as loss of its commander a. 

e_. Special agents may be infiltrated into guerrilla 
forces by a wide variety of methods. Agents disguised as liaison 
personnel from guerrilla Killed forces may be parachuted at night 
into guerrilla commands. Agents disguised as downed air crews of 
guerrilla allied forces provide an effective penetration method. 
The Germans, for example, infiltrated so many agents into guer- 
rilla forces that civilians, loyal to the resistance movement, 
refused to establish contact between the guerrillas and the legiti- 
mate allied agents parachuted into the area. The Japanese dis- 
guised agents as liaison personnel from the South West Pacific 
Area. These agents succeeded in obtaining complete rosters of 
guerrilla units snd prominent civilian contacts in the Philippines. 

65. RECOHNAISSANCE 

The use of regular units on reconnaissance missions against 
guerrilla forces will seldom produce satisfactory results. In 
many Instances, such reconnaissance may even do more barm then 
good. Unusual reconnaissance activities, occurring in conjunc- 
tion with operations, will invariably alert the guerrillas and 
warn them of the coming operation. Special anti-guerrilla units 
are used on reconnaissance missions as outlined in Section vri. 
Reconnaissance missions, whenever possible, should be assigned 
to units with a routine mission which is habitually executed 
within the area and which they can continue at the same time. 
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Section IV 



ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 



66. GENERAL 

efforts to cooperate. The sincere will or * ^ basle 

guerrilla coercion should ^ a ^^^ a ^ 0ffl U ^° r populace, must he 
objective, to isolate *he guerrillas from , 
ke pt in mind. Administrative measures J people become so frus- 
cised with realistic discretion. e tbat they feel 

JSST r»A-S=ra ASS^ cfviAWand 

military government.) 



67. SPECIAL MEASURES 



„^srsa«arafSiSa?s sjs=k wraas? 

guerrillas may include} 

a. Registering and photographing all civilians. 

b. Requiring Individuals to carry identification passes, 
o. controlling «nd restricting all movement, 

d. curfew (allowing no one out during hours of darkness). 

e. confiscating weapons and war materials. 

f . controlling all communication to include private 

radios. 



Controlling «H means of transportation. 
House-to-house searching for contraband. 
Controlling and rationing all foodstuffs, clothing, 
and medical supplies. 

U Completely evacuating designated areas. 

k. Taking hostages. 
68. PUNITIVE ACTIOS 



fi- 
fe* 
i. 
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of laxneaa will breed contempt and defianos. Violators are ap- 
prehended and justly punished. Care Is taken to punish tbe true 
offenders* Tbe guerrillas may initiate acta of violence In com- 
munities that are earnestly cooperating to provoke unjust retalia- 
tion against those communities. Unjust or misplaced punishment 
at the hands of the occupying force la vigorously exploited by 
tbe guerrillas to gain sympathisers and strengthen their own 
cause. Every means is used to publicize the nature of offenses 
for which punishment is imposed. The populace is made to realise 
that the action taken is not arbitrary, but necessary to enforce 
law and order. 

Section 7 
SECURITY 

69. GENERAL 

In araas threatened by a guerrilla menace security measures 
are taken to safeguard our troopa, installations, and lines of 
communications. The populace and Its institutions and resources 
are also safeguarded. Failure to do this exposes them to guerril- 
la coercion end exploitation. Vigilant security and sound defen- 
sive measures will not only minimize our own losses, but tend to 
discourage guerrilla operations. 

70. TE00P SECURITY 

Troop security Is a command responsibility and function. All 
echelons must be thoroughly briefed on known or suspected hostile 
guerrilla forces. Combat security measures, including, extensive 
patrolling, are employed on the march, during halts, and while in 
bivouac to minimise losses from guerrilla ambushes or attacks. 
Troops in rear areas may acquire a sense of false security and re- 
lax their vigilance even though guerrillas threaten them with 
dangers aa great as those in the forward areas. Commanders of 
units that have not experienced or witnessed a guerrilla attack 
will have to exercise methodical supervision to maintain security 
discipline. As guerrilla operations may be spasmodic, long quiet 
periods will further tend to reduce security vigilance. 

71. SUPPLY DISCIPLINE 

Supply discipline is strictly enforced, and it is emphasized 
to troops and units that supplies lost, traded, or thrown away 
will be recovered by the guerrillas and used against our forces. 
Arms and equipment are salvaged from battlefields and from civilian) 
who have collected them. 

72. INSTALLATION SECURITY 

a. Installations of all types are secured from guerril- 
la attacks and sabotage. Special attention la given to the se- 
curity of arms, ammunition, and other equipment of value to the 
guerrillas. To economize on manpower, it is Important to select 
«ltes for installations that readily lend themselves to defense, 
installations should be grouped together so that they may be 
guarded as a unit. To further conserve personnel, maximum use is 
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made of physical obstacles and alds^llke wire, mines, «l« rm |' 
mumlnatlon, searchlights, and restricted areas. ^°" a 
are cleared and field fortifications are constructed for guards 
IZ security forces. The guard or security system should J» 
supplemented by a vigorous patrol system. .All soldiers, inciuang 
headquarters and service personnel, are trained in antl guerrilla 
tactics. Specially-trained dogs may be used with guards and pa 
tiola. RlAld security measures are enforoed on netlve labor, to 
delude acfeanl^; identification, and supervision, as a defense 
Gainst sabltag^iltnln installations. All security ™*«»™ a « e fl 
maintained on ! combat basis, and all soldiers keep their weapons 
liable fo? instant use. The routine means ^«*la forces 
spallation are altered frequently ^ prevent guerrilla forces 
obtainlna detailed accurate information about the composition 
enThffisolthe defense. Fraternization of military personnel 
»?th the civilian population la discouraged or prohibited. 

b. The size, organization, and equipment of •a^rltST 
dataehmenfs are dictated by their mission, the sissa of the hos- 
tile werrllta forces, and the attitude of the civilian populace. 
ledurltyletachLnta In remote areas will necessarily be larger 
t^these closer to supporting forces. Pat rol requ irementa 
likewise influence the size of security detachments. B»»«*« de 
taobmente are maintained with a supply level to meet the con 
tinaenov of isolation from their base for a long time. »8 ou r"y 
detachments should be independent of the local P?^* * *^?? 17 ' 
Special arms and equipment may be provided. Reliable communica- 
tion is established between the responsible headquarters and se- 
eurity detachments. 

o. Positions are organized and prepared for all-around 
defense. "Adequate guards and patrols are used to prevent sur- 
nrlaeT Precautlonswe taken to prevent guards being surprised 
and overpowered before they can give the alarm. Concealed ap- 
proaches^ the position are mined and booby-wapped. Ar <" 

«hni.+-™iiffe fire can be placed on the position are cleared 
S -ST £r1on£l areW^ with auxiliary -^Jg* 
ad routes from their shelters to combat positions. Buildings 
used for shelters are selected with care. Generally, wooden or 
o?her llgbV obstructions ere avoided. « ^ ™"L* ™! «. tne 
walla are reinforced for protection against small-arms fire. 
Seniles »» dispersed and stored in protected caches. Adequate 
Protection L Provided for communication installations and equip- 
ment. Combat proficiency Is maintained by training and 
rt»Vii« wativaa are not permitted to enter the defensive posi- 
Men. and natives residing in the vicinity are carefully screened 

proach to installation. An example of a security outpost is 
shown In figure 5. 

73. SECURUJC} LINES OF COMMUNICATIONS 

a. Lines of communications are difficult to secure in 
guerrilla-infested areas. Limited manpower usually prevents 
adequate aaourity for long lines of communications. 

b. Railway installations and rail traffic are secured 
by csteblTshlng defined areas of responsibility from theater 
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Figure 5. Seoority outpost prepared for all-arounrf 
defense agai.net guerrilla*. ar ° U,ld 
(Text key: para 72. J 
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command down through subordinate commands like army, coaaaunlea- 
tlono sons, and area commands. Standard operating procedures, 
to Include security measures, are announced by theater directives. 
Within the areas threatened by hostile guerrillas, security mea- 
sures are taken to protect designated Installations, railway re- 
pair and maintenance crews, and rail traffic. Important installa- 
tions like bridges, underpasses, tunnels, water towers, marshall- 
ing yards, and round houses are secured. The right of way and 
area within 300 yards of the tracks la declared and posted as a 
restricted zone. Civilian inhabitants living within this zone 
are evacuated and unauthorized persons are forbidden to enter. 
Underbrush and thick forests are cleared from the sides of tiae 
road bed. Block houses and security units may be established 
along the right of way. Frequent patrols are made along the right 
of way and to the flanks to discourage trespassing in the restrict- 
ed zone, to detect mines and sabotage along the rail bed, and to 
give warning of guerrilla operations. Armored railroad cars may. 
be used to supplement patrolling. Railway inspection, maintenance, 
and repair crows are provided with armed security detachments. 
Trains are provided with security detachments to defend tham from 
guerrilla attacks. When passing through areas of likely ambush 
(ravines, defiles, forests or areas overgrown with heave under- 
brush) autoBiatic weapons keep up a continuous fire to the flanks 
until the danger area is passed. Such fire, however, Is opened 
only on the command of the convoy commander. For added protec- 
tion against sabotage and mines, an engine, pushing cars loaded 
with rooks and earth, may be run ahead of important trains. The 
security detachments guarding the right-of-way have their own 
oommunloatlona system whioh is tied-ln to the administrative 
railroad communication system. > 

c. Highways through hostile guerrilla areas are secured 
by the applicable methods used for securing a railroad right-of- 
way. Lone vehicles and convoys not capable of providing their 
own security are grouped and escorted through danger areas by 
armed seourity detachments. All traffic through danger areas Is 
controlled by traffic control stations. 

74. COHVOY SECURITY DETACHMENTS 

£. These units are specially organized and trained to 
protect convoys from the hostile guerrilla actions. They have 
adequate fighting power to counter likely guerrilla attacks. A 
detachment may be organized into two or more parts, a holding or 
defending element and an attacking element. The size of the 
detachment and composition will vary with the topography, the 
capabilities of hostile guerrilla forces, and the size and composi- 
tion of the convoy. A typical convoy security detachment may be 
organised as follow bj 

{1} The headquarters detachment provides the staff, 
communications, and medical facilities. 

(2) The armored element provides increased fire 
power and shook action. 

(3) The infantry detachment may be organized into 
a holding element and an attacking element. 
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(4) The oombat engineers supplement the holding 
element and are used to make minor bridge and roadbed repairs. 
They are alao used to detect and remove mlnee. 

(5) The armored Infantry oompany la particularly 
suitable for this type of mission. 

b. Before entering the danger area, the oonvoy command 
responsibility la clearly fixed. The commander Is briefed with 
the latest Information about the area to be passed through. He 
formulates his plan and Issues orders to Include formation, 
Interval between echelons and vehicles, rate of. travel, and de- 
tailed plans of action If guerrillas should attack. All elements 
are briefed to act Initially according to prearranged plans, as 
there will seldom be enough warning for orders to be Issued on . 
the road. I Canvas covers of trucks are removed and tall-gates are 
left down. When practicable, personnel are placed In vehicles so 
that they oan detruck rapidly. Arms and weapons are readied for 
Immediate action, and senior personnel In eaoh vehicle are charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that all passengers are on the 
alert when passing through danger areas. 

e. The formation of a security detachment and its inte- 
gration into a convoy may and should be varied. . Guerrillas may 
be expected to observe convoy habits and will prepare their am- 
bushes to cope with expected formations. The holding element of 
the security detachment is distributed to provide olose-ln de- 
fense throughout the convoy (fig. 6). Armor leads the convoy as 
a precaution against mines. When armor Is not available, a heavy 
vehicle with sandbags placed on the floor beneath personnel should 
lead the convoy. Hostages may also be placed in tha leading 
vehicles. Armor also Is distributed In depth throughout the oolumi 
to strengthen the defense of the formation end to provide sup- 
porting fire for the attacking elements. Armor also provides a 
ready means of communication throughout the oonvoy. Troops riding 
In trucks may be protected by sheet Iron placed on the sides of 
the trucks. Convoys may be escorted by reconnaissance aircraft 
or have combat aircraft on call. An advance-guard formation pre- 
ceding the oonvoy Is normally lneffeotlve against guerrilla am- 
bushes. The guerrillas will allow the advance guard to pass the 
site of the main ambush, then block the road and deal with the mail 
body and the advance guard separately. 

d. When hostile guerrillas are the governing factor, 
the, oonvoy speed is kept slow (10 to IS mph) in areas of likely 
ambush. When passing through these areas (ravines,, defiles,; 
forests or areas overgrown with heavy underbrush) automatic wea- 
pons keep up a continuous fire to the flanks until the danger area 
is passed* Fire is opened, however, only upon the command of the 
convoy commander. At the first Indication of en ambush, vehicles 
stop, taking care to remain in the tracks of the vehicle in front 
(fig. 7). No effort Is made to dear the road by driving to its 
side or shoulders. These may be mined. Personnel, other than 
drivers and assistant drivers, detruck as rapidly as possible, 
not waiting for the vehicles to oome to a stop. Drivers turn off 
ignitions, brake their vehicles to a stop, set hand brakes, ana 
leave the vehicle in gear before detruoking. Assistant drivers 
are alert to help if the driver becomes a casualty. Personnel 
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6. Possible format loo of a convoy in 
hostile guerrilla area. 
(Text key: para 7*.) 
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1 



Flgura 7 (continued). Security detachment commander 

makes Hasty survey of situation 
and Issues orders to commander 
of attack element. 
(Text keys para 7*. ) 
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upon detrucking take cover end open vigorous fire on suspected 
targets. Tanks open fire and maneuver to the most favorable 
ground In the immediate vicinity. The security detachment com- 
mander, after hafltlly surveying the situation, issues orders to ' 
the commander of the attacking element to begin one of the pre- 
arranged attacks, preferably an envelopment. The fire of the 
holding force is coordinated with the attacking elements by pre- 
arranged communication. After driving off the guerrilla a, securi- 
ty details are posted to cover the reorganization of the convoy. 
The convoy commander reports by radio to a road control station 
a brief account of the engagement* Guerrillas oaptured in the 
action are interrogated about the location of the rendezvous 
where the unit was to reassemble, 

e. After an ambush, patrols are sent to apprehend, 
interrogate, and, if necessary, make reprisal against civilians 
living near or along the route e of approach to the ambush posi- 
tion. 

f . The following instructions apply when a convoy is 
not escorTed by a convoy security detachment. Part of the avail- 
able troops are placed well forward In the convoy, and a strong 
detaohment is plaoed In a vehicle that follows the main body by 
about three minutes. ' Radio contact is established between the 
two groups if possible. Fairly fast speed is maintained. Defiles 
are traversed at fast speed. Sharp curves, steep grades or other 
areas where slow speed Is enforced are raoonnoltered by foot 
troops Bent ahead. At the first Indication of ambush while the 
oonvoy la in motion, leading vehicles, if the road appears clear, 
increase speed to the maximum consistent with safety In an effort 
to smash through the ambush area. Drivers or assistant drivers 

of vehicles disabled by enemy fire or mines seek to direct their 
vehicles to the sides or off of the roads in order that vehicles 
in rear may continue through. Troops from vehicles stopped in 
the ambUHh area dismount and return fire. Troops from vehicles 
breaking through the ambush, dismount and attack back against the 
flank of the ambush position. ■ The rear guard of the convoy, upon 
learning that the main body has been ambushed, dismounts end at- 
tacks forward against the flank of the ambush position. Both 
attaoking groups exercise care that they do not fire on eaoh other. 
It the guerrillas allow the main oonvoy to pass through and then 
ambush the rear guard, troops from the main body return and re- 
lieve the rear guard by an attack against the flank of the ambush. 

75. TRUCES 

During World War II, truces existed between guerrillas and 
occupying forces in some areas for considerable periods. In some 
cases these were arranged by formal agreement between the two 
commanders. In other cases they came tacitly Into existence. 
They usually took the form of a division of the area between the 
two forces or of a guerrilla agreement to stop offensive action 
'in return for the occupying forces' stopping certain operations 
against the civilian population. The occasions when a truce 
gives advantages equally are very few, and no such arrangement 
should be aocepted without careful consideration and the approval 
of higher headquarters. The truce may be offered to tide the 
guerrillas over a period of serious weakness, to permit them to 
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the guerrillas, as thll would h« ^ 3h ° Uld neVSr be ° f f"ed to 
In no event should lntalll«n« \n« *? 5 edn, i^ion of weakness 

Section VI 
OFFENSIVE ACTION 

76 . GENERAL 

on security meLuff stains? suerrI?l* C ^ 0n * Contlnue <l reliance 
increasing co^ltment^ dlsfinrticn n^ ? * 3 w » ult * in on 
guerrillas an opportunity to „„?fv ? f f ° rc ! s end S lvea the 
Won and logistical support * r ? ln ' 8n 2 <»««lop eoordlna- 

the bands of the guerrillas* J£ «n J^™! *5" initiative in 
against security forcea infill ™ concentrate superior forces 
morale. Successful offensive t °^ Ua1 ^ 63 ' and lower 

the guerrillas to devote moll of A effort^ 1 * ^f' f ° rC63 
tlon. it lowers their morale and di,»™ff *S tt tQ 86 lf ~P«3er ma- 
ture, communications, and suppW sy& i^L 00 ^ ? Cru °- 
support for the mawill.. = f system. It weakens civilian 

forces. T™rz fD £ our 

clplea and methods of re^uW cff*n,?,, I bound b » the P rln - 
tion la M odifie d to ^eTtne^cu^ 

77. PURPOSE 

guerrm a P fo?ce^ a^d^he^fwil? * 10 ' 1 1 ? 1 tbe ""traction of the 
lace, to continus r^siatiL? V 3 wal1 * 6 tbe w111 of the Popu- 
llke'guerru" ^neentraWona l^T^t^ 3eleots <*J«ti?wT 
ters, and food and supply s^urelT ^ rt ?*f' ^^t 10 " sen- 
sought that will facilitate S £f olfl ° objectives are 
of effort, surprise and tte S™£ 9ntr «t*°n °f forces, coordination 
number of'guerrma*,r NnUke S™i°« d « of the maximum 
ground coatributa- littS to tK^lLf P0 ™i lo 2 s » the «»f 
since, upon departure of o.^ ft£ *«*ta*W* of the objsctlvs 
trate'baek into th/t^t areaf? 8 ' ******* * 1U ^ 

78. CONTINUITY 

r^^^^^^^SflS* the g uerriUa 8 by 
guerrillas on the move dlsruD^ ?: Thls kee P s th e 

separates them SoTtSt? btaT* 6^™^^^***! «•«"««««■ 
morale. On the other ha^d o?? 8 ^i™» P ?' n end da8t ™ya «mJj 
for long periods, allow the ™St?!!'*£*vJf"?2 by »"M«wal 
establish themselves, r^S^S.^ 1 ** S^r""' - ' ~ 

79. SURPHISE 

-Jars s S8«§ 
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echelon of eoraniand employ the »ost ingenious and often the most 
unorthodox methods. Surprise may often be gained by conducting 
operations that differ from past operations and are unorthodox or 
unusual, like attacking at night, attacking in bad weather, at- 
tacking through difficult terrain, employing small specially 
organised units, and the Ilka. Caution Is exercised throughout 
planning, preparation, and execution of operations to prevent the 
guerrillas from learning their nature and scope In advance. 
Special security restrictions are applied to the movements of com- 
manders, communications, reconnaissance, movement of troops, and 
concentration of supplies. Lower echelons, upon receiving orders, 
are careful not to suddenly alter their dispositions and daily 
habits. Cover plana, ingeniously exposed to guerrilla intelli- 
gence, are uaed to deceive the guerrillas as to the purpose of 
necessary preparations and movements. Real care ia exercised to 
keep civilian supporters of the guerrillas from learning our In- 
tentions and reporting this information to them. Where necessary, 
civilian communities along the route of advance are surrounded 
and the inhabitants held temporary prisoners to prevent their 
giving an alarm. 

80. MOBILITY 

Mobility Is essentia! in counterguarrllle operations to 
achieve surprise and to counter the mobility of guerrillas. Con- 
sideration is given to the type and size of units employed; the 
selection, training, and equipping of individuals and units) com- 
munications; end administration. These Variable factors are then 
considered in relation to the hostile guerrilla forces, the mis- 
sion of the various command echelons, the topography, weather, 
and climatic conditions. The situation confronting a commander 
ia carefully analyzed. A commander develops the desired mobility 
through Initiative, improvisation, and aggressiveness. 

81. FORMS OF OFFENSIVE ACTION 

The usual forms of offensive action against guerrillas may 
be broadly classified as encirclement, attack, and pursuit. The 
variations in technique necessary to accomplish these maneuvers 
in guerrilla warfare are covered in detail In the following para- 
graphs. 

82. ENCIRCLEMENT 

The encirclement of guerrilla forces, whether they are large 
Or small, is the most effective way to completely destroy tbem. 
The encirclement Is made in depth with adequate rosarvea and sup- 
porting arms to meet possible guerrilla attack In force and to 
block all avenues of o soaps. Complete and effective encirclement 
operations require a relatively large number of troops regardless 
of the number of opposing hostile guerrillas involved. If ter- 
rain or inadequate forces preclude the effective encirclement of 
the entire guerrilla area, then only the moat important part of 
the area is encircled. The planning, preparation, and execution 
of the operation are aimed at a sudden, complete encirclement 
that will totally surprise the guerrillas* 
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83. MOVEMENT TO LINE OP ENCIRCLEMENT 

a. All forces used to make the encirclement should 
reach the~T.lne of encirclement simultaneously (fig. 8), Movement 
from assembly areas may begin In darkness to gain surprise, but 
the operation is timed to insure the arrival of units and their 
organization of the line of encirclement during daylight. The 
tactical formations adopted In advancing from assembly areas to 
the line of encirclement are governed by the terrain, hostile 
forces, and security considerations . Normally, tactical deploy- 
ment progresses from march security formations to full deployment 

of the elements that are to organize the actual line of encircle- 
ment. The density of troops of the advance eahslons 13 progres- 
sively increased and lateral deployment la gradually extended to 
cover the entire zone of advance aa units approach the line of 
encirclement • 

b. Support and reserve units are committed to insure 
sufficient density of troops and to establish and maintain lateral 
contact between unite. The reserve Is reconstituted during the 
organization of the line of encirclement. 

c. Throughout the early phases of the advance to the 
line of encirclement, speed is emphasized. Commanders are es- 
pecially bold and determined in their decisions, rapid and cal- 
culating in directing the movements and deployment of their units, 
and demanding on the physical endurance of their troops. Such 
action Involves risks and does not permit thorough combing of the 
area covered by the advance. Resistance is countered with bold 
aggressive action. Determined pockets of hostile resistance are 
bypassed by the leading echelons as rapidly aa possible. Reserve 
units are used to contain and destroy any by-paaaed pockets of 
resistance. Less rapid and aggressive action in reaching and or- 
ganizing the line of encirclement gives tha guerrillas an oppor- 
tunity to escape. 

d. TJpon arriving on the line of encirclement, units 
occupy deTenslve positions. The most oritlcal periods in the 
execution of the operation are during the Initial phase of occupy- 
ing the line of encirclement and at night. Largo guerrilla forma- 
tions may be expected to react violently upon discovering that 
they heve been enoirolsd. The guerrillas may be expected to seek 
or feel out weak points or gaps. At night they may be expected 

to escape through gaps or attack weak points to force a gap. 
Units organizing the line of encirclement push strong patrols out 
to their front to reconnoiter and give timely warning of the ap- 
proach of guerrilla formations. Air reconnaissance la used to 
supplement ground reconnaissance. Support and reserve units are 
located in depth to cover likely guerrilla escape routes. Reserve 
forces are committed if guerrilla forces succeed in breaking 
through the line of encirclement, 

84. DESTRUCTION OP ENCIRCLED FORCES 

a. The encircled area may be narrowed by all forces ad- 
vancing simultaneously from the line of encirclement to succes- 
sive designated lines in the center (fig. 9). This method can be 
used when the area of encirclement la small and the guerrilla 
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Figure 9. Deletion of guerrillas ft, 

(vH? b * entn 6 encirclement. 7 
(Text key: pa ra 54.) 
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forces are comparatively weak, mhen vast areaa are Involved or 
the hostile forces are strong, this method has disadvantages. 
It la difficult to move units over varied torraln along a broad 
front without creating gaps through which the guerrillas may 
escape. When the guerrilla forces are strong, the advancing ele- 
ments are vulnerable to attacks which may create gaps in the line 
of encirclement. 

b. Encircling forces say hold their positions rtiile 
other forces drive spearheads into the area and cut It Into smaller 

parts which are then cleared of guerrillas by one of the methods 
described above (fig* 10). This method is suitable when the 
encircled area ia largo and sufficient forces are available. Units 
driving spearheads Into the circle must be particularly vigilant 
against ambush. 

c. Desigaated units of the encircling forces may ad- 
vance to successive lines to compress the guerrilla forces against 
units that maintain their positions on the line of encirclement 
{fig. 11). This "hammer and anvil" method is especially suitable 
If part of the line of encirclement Includes natural obstacles 
lite a river or difficult terrain that can be held by a small 
force disposed for defense, while strong forces advance and drive 
the guerrillas toward these defended obstacles. The advancing 
forces use a formation in depth with adequate reserves to meet 
guerrilla attacks in force and to close gaps that are created 
during the advance. This method can take advantage of supporting 
arms to assist the attacking elements. 

d. When Information indicates that effective guerrilla 
forces may defend strongly fortified positions, the encirclement 
is completed and units maintain their defensive positions. A 
strong assault force advances Into the encircled area and attacks 
known or located organised guerrilla positions (fig. 12). After 
it overruns all located organized positions and effectively dis- 
perses large guerrilla concentration throughout the area, tfc,e units 
holding the line of encirclement are advanced to compress the area 
as discussed above. 

©, In all encircling operations various precautions must 
ba taken by all echelons of command. Once the encirclement Is 
firmly established, the destruction of the guerrilla forces is 
conducted methodically, thoroughly and without haste. The units 
that advance from the initial line of encirclement are impressed 
with the necessity of thoroughly combing every possible hiding 
place for guerrilla personnel and equipment. Successive echelons 
are used to comb the terrain again. Areas that appear totally 
inaccessible like swamps or marshes must be penetrated by utiliz- 
ing speoial equipment or improvised means. Guerrilla ruses dis- 
covered during the course of operations are reported promptly to 
all interested units and agencies. Every native, man, woman, or 
child, found in the area is held in custody. They are released 
only on orders from proper authority. All units, supporting arms 
and services, and rear Installations are disposed and secured for 
all-round defense. Adequate security measures are used to protect 
supply convoys and oammunicatslon from guerrilla raids and ambushes. 
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Figure 12. Destruction of fortified guerrilla 
position vitbln encircled area. 
(Text key: para 84. ) 
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65 . ATTACK 

of the *^ml?SSMmiaSSSmi^t!SSS! f ° rc9a and tba natu ™ 
followed by aggressive pursuit I D S " l0na ' Surprise attacks 
cases. The portion and wSsLS'J ^ successful in these 
certains by Intelligence me thf^ h f f"" 1 "* forces are Ba - 
Reccnnalssance 1 3 dlfguHed a" t^t fS" Uun ?^S the operation, 
alerted. The operation is conduct ^ ^fF 111 * 3 w111 not be 
*M the deduction of thl raSrrtft- £ achieve Maximum surprise 
completely surprising a ^wUuVn. The cbanca * of 
even as small 03 a cLpanV are rare un^ " ".? 1 " wlt wlth f* MS 
thoroughly familiar with th* ter™^ } " Stlve "to are 

can be induced to collaborate and a LV nd + £ UerrlUa diapoaitlcna, 
concealed routes that bypass mo^n" the attacking forces over 
bring maximum flra powe? s*«?nf" ?L * outpcsta. in order to 
tact aa Possible, diatancef b«t™l* .f 1 *™? 1 ™ 63 so ° n after con- 
and automatic weapons B ^ L p t Itll forS? kept at a mlnl <™ 

to gain A^JSSft3S?&2J th °, tBCtlcal ^"on try 

cinual fragmentary reports of , r 2 ' and sena eoti- 

ecntacl;, location; »"«. LSloait?™ ^ nf ? rlnatl ™ Ufa tl» of 
rillaa.and the character o? the terrain^ S 1 ? pe4Ula > of **e fif- 
ths y stay concealed and dm™ r*. " nlea£ > otherwise ordered 
ticns designated by the 2 L g ^ de tr °° Pa lnto atta ^ po 1- ' 
unalertad guerrilla ™<£TZ*t in th h C ° ntact la « alne <i w"h 
usually better for the main f£J£ ^ e day ! or a * ni £ h t, It la 
attack positions duriL i °° mple te the ^veaent into 
first light of *J* &SffiS%Hf B l *r° h , the attaCk at the 
during the day and move at ni«St l«? S Cal "? a ° r blv °« a « 
maneuvered and deployed at tto e«,lfffJ th f ffiDln forcea 
such movement. M earliest practicable time to block 

they act fo counter^rrlUa'ie^,? 011 * 8 ^ al9rt * d «u-»1X1.s, 
try to withdraw, tL g leadln^n^^ 0nS * If the guerrilla forces 
envelop the position, anT&Ia*^ 8 ° pen £ lre at seek to 

pending the arrival of the ma In SSL? 'fJ*! 8 ° f wlt ™raw a i 
attack, the leading elects iLfdL^fi* If th ° Skills forces 
maneuver to keep contact with t£ Kuerrl!?*™ ^ e maln forc ^ and 
tions between the guwrllLJ ^nfth 1 Uas and ra *iht 9 ln poei- 

are similar to those of an AvlrZl actl0 " 3 ° f the advanced elements 
The success or failure o? tte !hnl SUBrd & mrml operations. 

the main forces in joining tto action! *' 1<m9nta and tha speed of 

<»* i ? 4 .Si's S e u 

possible shock and confusion on the lu ^i ? 7 the fittest 
tnelr withdrawal. The objective of ftSHJ? r ° r0e3 ana *° liffil t 
guerrillas, rather than ^king Lound or ^ ^ ****'°J**B the 
be kept foremost in mind Unl < >f f dlspsraing them, must 

tlons seldom need « r «S depth Reaervf **' the * tfcaok ^ma- 
used to block possible routes cfrftM™» 6 ? d ^ PP ° rt U1,lt3 are 
isasly afly disperse, ^l\°^S^»i^^« »^ 
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lack supporting weapons, the attack ahould be pressed and the 
attacking forces should close nare rapidly than is custoiaary 
against regular forces In normal combat. 

86, PURSUIT AKD LiOPPEsG UP 

a. combat groups are orcenlzed and held in readiness to 
pursue guerrillas wiio euce-Gea in TJitthdrawlng or vfiio arc dispersed 
during tile courao of the main operation. To iaatoh. the Biobillty 
of saall guerrilla groups, tlie pursuit combat groups should be 
specially equipped and 3-uppiied. Artillery and air support ia 
provided, ■oftien the situation permits. During these relatively 
siaall -scale operations, the situation, will often change with 
li^atnlng speed. Adequate, forces aro iaeld. in reserve to assist 
units threatened by superior guerrilla forces. 'Their effective- 
ness depends on nobility and adequate communications. 

b. After a successful attack on a guerrilla-held area, 
the area Ta not rclinquiahecl inneciiatoly but La combed for con- 
cealed guerrilla personnel and equipment. Documents and records 
are collected for intelligence analysio. Traps and ambushes are 
established along trails in the area, and. are manned both day and 
ni^ht. 'Jheaa will catch many guerrillas who escaped the main 
attack and are confused about the situation. The period aftar 
guerrilla forces have been badly mauled and broken up into small 
groups is an excollent tlms for planes to drop propaganda calling 
upon them to give up the helpless struggle and surrender. 

Section VII 

SP2C1AL As Tl -GfUSnRIIiLA UK2T5 

67. GSNKRAL 

Special anti-guerrilla units aro organized, equipped, and 
trained to combat ^errilla forccia by using gueiTllla Esethods. 
They are an effootive means of carrying on offensive action with 
relatively small forces. Under many conditions they are more 
effectivo than larger conventional troop units. To prevent 
detection they avoid contact with the local populace. They march 
at night and remain in concealed camps during the day. Through 
necessity most of tfteir oporations are oonductad during darkness. 
After an encounter or detection, and at frequent intervals, they 
move to new concealed camps. The chief value of these units is 
not their numerical strength, but the abilities of the comaander 
and the individuals to develop special skills and teamwork. The 
effectiveness of a special anti-guerrilla unit increases as it 
becomes thoroughly familiar with the terrain and the habits of 
the hostile guerrillas and the supporting populace. 

88. CAPABILITIES 

a. Special anti- guerrilla units are used for missions 
like reconnaissance, security, destruction of guerrilla forces by 
raids and arabushea, and disruption of guerrilla commmioations 
and supply. 

b. After strong guerrilla concentrations have been 
dispersed Into inaccessible or uncontrolled areas, special 
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an ui- guerrilla units are committed to harass and destroy the 
smaller guerrilla formations and to prevent their reorganization. 

o. Detailed missions within defined sectors ma? be as- 
signed to special antl-guerrllla units. In general, however, the 
missions and area of operations of these units should be broad 
In scope. Commanders should be given great latitude and freedom 
of action. Normally, seotor boundaries should not limit their 
area of operation. Special anti-guerrilla commanders are trained 
End oncouraged to exercise ingenuity and to exploit opportunities 
to deliver crippling blows against hostile guerrillas. Special 
anti-guerrilla units may operate effectively in areas through 
which the guerrillas move, in areas where they requisition their 
supplies or receive them from external sources, and in objective 
areas that are commonly attacked by guerrillas. They cannot be 
used against wall-organized, fortified and strongly-defended 
guerrilla positions unless adequately supported by larger unite. 
A number of special anti-guerrilla units coordinated with other 
forces in the area, and with each other, can, however, neutralize 
or destroy a guerrilla menace. 

At In particular circumstances, it may be possible for 
special anti-guerrilla units to masquerade as guerrilla units and 
gain the confidence of actual guerrilla units and their civilian 
supporters. They may also be able to confuse the civilian sup- 
porters as to which group they een support and trust. 

89. PERSONNEL 

a. Individuals are selected, preferably from volunteers, 
who are best qualified for antl -guerrilla warfare. They should 

be intelligent, self-confident, and physically fit. Personal ex- 
perience with unusual terrain Is an asset but not essential. 
Banters, trappers and combat- seasoned veterans are particularly 
wall suited. Their ability to work harmoniously within the group 
is more important than their individual Inherent or acquired as- 
sets. Units must be organised that will operate without friction 
for prolonged periods of tine under unusual strain, specialists 
and technicians for communication, medical, demolition, and in- 
terpreter needs are Included In each team. Once the unit is or- 
ganised, it lives, trains, and operates as a team. 

b. Carefully screened enemy nationals are used whenever 
possible Tor guides, interpreters, and supply functions. 

90. ORGANIZATION 

The organisation of special antl -guerrilla units will vary 
according to factors like topography, climate, radius of opera- 
tions, logistical consideration, mission, hostile guerrilla 
forces, native population, and friendly supporting troops. The 
illustrated organization (fig. 13) may serve as a guide for 
planning purposes. The unit is organised into a headquarters and 
three or more squads. The strength of the unit is kept at a 
minimum to insure cross-country mobility. This also makes con- 
cealment easier and simplifies the supply problem. Whan necessary, 
a special weapons squad may be attached to the unit. 
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Figure 1?. Typical organisation of a special 
anti-guerrilla unit. 
(Text key; para 90.) 
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SI. ARKS AND EQUIPMENT 

Units are armed and equipped to live Bad operate for s pro- 
longed time In the field without returning to their base. 
Balanced with staying power, the need for mobility dictates light 
portable loads. Armament should include light automatic weapons 
like the automatic rifle and sub-machine gun. The carbine may 
replace the service rlfla in close country. Jungles, thiol: forests, 
end mountains. Normally crew-served weapons are not used. Hand 
grenades should be carried by nearly everyone In the unit and each 
individual carries a knife. The terrain and climatic conditions 
dictate the need for special clothing and equipment. Each unit 
la equipped with a light portable radio to communicate with Its 
base headquarters and with other friendly units operating in the 
area. This same radio can communicate with army alroraft to ef- 
fect air-ground support, artillery support, and supply air-drops. 
To facilitate oontrol and coordination within special anti-guer- 
rilla units, the squads and unit headquarters are equipped with 
low-powered portable voice sets. - 

82. TRAINING 

a. The training of anti-guerrilla units, like their 
organization, Is as flsxlbla as Headed to host prepare Individuals 
and units for operations In specific areas. It is assumed that 
all men. have been specially selected} that all have completed 
basic training; and that the technicians are fully trained and 
qualified In their special fields. Throughout training, emphasis 
la placed on individual Initiative to encourage men to take pro- 
per action when alone and specific orders are not available* 

b. Training procedures are adopted which increase the 
men's confidence in the officers and noncommissioned officers 
of the unit. This may be accomplished to aoiae extent by having 
the Officers and noncommissioned officers undergo a special pre- 
liminary course in an ti -guerrilla warfare. Units are then or- 
ganized around these specially trained officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers who in turn conduct the individual and unit train- 
ing of their own unit. Throughout the training period, men are 
closely observed to detect misfits; these are promptly replaced. 

o. Although the training courses vary to meet the 
special conditions of various areas or operations, some subjeota 
sre common to the individual and unit training of all anti-guer- 
rilla units. Improvisation is stressed throughout training. 
Training subjects include: 

(1) Field craft (adapted to the terrain and climatic 
conditions of the area). 

(2) First aid. 

(3) Water skills. 

(4) Weapons. 

(6) Clothing and equipment. 
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Physical training. 
Hap reading and sketching. 
Scouting, patrolling, and sniping. 
Communications. 
Air-ground operations. 
Artillery sensing. 
Unarmed defense. 
Demolitions and booby traps. 
Security. 
Hlght opera Uone. 

Special taotlefl (ambushes, ralda, etc.). 
Intelligence. 
Hostile guerrilla foroea. 
Native populaoe. 
Language. 

Questioning guerrilla prisoners and native 

Use of native guides and collaborators. 
Supply and administration. 
Field exercises. 

Section VIII 
SFECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

93. GENERAL 

«,-^^illa warfare the emphasis shifts from the use 
in » nt f-8 u « r ^* *"2 r L. li X highly mobile units. The 
of large units to the use °5, s ™*t ^ ™nul«r combat are modified 
strately, tactics, and of r^l.r e*^ special 

^ «P- lath, irregular «P»t-^ m0Pfile organ!- 

consideration la Si™* 1 t0 = !, tlnfl units (ground snd air), 

satlon, ««»1P»»*. ^i^' "S^S 8 oration methods. To 
cormnunlcation, logistical support, ana opjp consideration, 
outline all the factors that « ££™ ■» e £ T<m the following 

however, Is beyond the P$ Sg* 8 ^^ special eon- 

final. 
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94, COMMAND AND LEADERSHIP 

The general principles of command and leadership are applic- 
able to anti-guerrilla operations, but the techniques of their 
application must conform to the conditions Imposed by various 
situations. 

a. Morale of forces engaged in anti-guerrilla warfare 
presents problems quite different from those encountered in nor- 
mal combat. Operating against an elusive, violent destructive 
force that seldom offers a target, that disintegrates before op- 
position, and then reforms and strikes again Is quite different 
front operating against the more tangible foroes encountered in 
normal combat. Visible results can seldom be observed. The com- 
forts of remaining passive In garrison will often seem preferable 
to tramping the hills in search of an evasive enemy. Units placed 
on anti-guerrilla duty during periods of rest from front-line duty 
will be resentful* This will result in a temptation for man and 
Junior leaders to make only half-hearted efforts to locate and 
eliminate the guerrillas. This problem must be countered by- 
strong and capable leadership, by indoctrination ih the importance 
of the antl -guerrilla effort, and by utilizing reliant and. daring 

Junior leaders. 

b. Anti-guerrilla warfare requires the use of many 
small patrols and detachments, often for considerable periods of 
time. Being separated from their major unite and surrounded by 
a hostile and unfriendly population has a deteriorating effect 
on the morale of the men in these small groups. Once again, 
strong leadership and thorough indoctrination, plus maintaining 
the offensive, assist the commander In dealing with this problem. 
This problem la also minimized when troops are kept in the area 
long enough to become familiar with it and when small units are 
granted a great degree of initiative In developing Methods of 
combating the guerrillas. Heroism and excellence in en ti -guer- 
rilla operations must be given the same recognition and reward as 
In regular combat* 

c. Commanders of all echelons find themselves operating 
for prolonged periods of time on independent missions where much 
of their support, both moral and material, depends on their own 
ingenuity, skill, knowledge, courage, and tenacity, 

d. The scope and nature of a commander' s mission may 
Include political and administrative aspects seldom encountered 
In normal operations* The methods and technique of oombat that 
commanders have been trained to apply within their parent organi- 
zations may have to be modified or even disregarded. 

95. ANTI- GUERRILLA INFANTRY UNITS 

Infantry unite have a very difficult taste in anti-guerrilla 
warfare. Operations in inaccessible terrain frequently deny them 
the normal support of artillery, armor, mortars, and heavy machine 
guns. To develop cross-country mobility, they may be compelled 
to operate with hand-carried arms and equipment. Reduced loads, 
necessary to prolong the endurance of t&e men, result In a serious 
decrease in striking power. They are denied much of the individual 
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and unit equipment that enhances the comfort of the 
the field. In vast areas that lack adequate roads and trails, 
reapply end care and evacuation of wounded are factors that not 
ml? matarialS effect operations but pose grave morale problems. 
Even Tn tne bast trained units, morala may be quickly undermined 
wT*k»1»S of means to evacuate casualties. It is comparatively 
eaef to 'penetrate guerrilla-controlled areas with relatively small 
regular Zlll, but to maintain and support those unite so that 
tbfy can accomplish their mission la more difficult. 

96. USE OP ARTILLERY 

a. The terrain in which guerrilla forces take refuge 
will usually limit or prevent artillery support of ground unite 
In the conventional manner. However, the demerging effect 
of artllS fire on guerrillas will often Justify its use when 
lL™ i» little nosalblllty of its lnfliotlng material damage. 
SfSl arUUery P eupiort S ruled out, all limitations are oara- 
lullf stalled eld analyzed. Flexibility end Inge nuity will often 
Ske artillery support possible V^^T Jo^llUef tta 
adverse circumstances. Range end trajectory capabilities, tne 
cross-country mobility of tracked prime movers, and ^ 
ties of radios and army aircraft are fully exploited. Pioneering 
work may permit She usS of trails and dry ateam beds toraach the 
interior. All leaders down through section must be skilled in 
reconnaissance, pioneering, and field expedients. Thorough aerial, 
map and ground renaissance aide surprise. Gronnd ™»m£r 
stnee is t ocompllahod by a limited party disguising their Inten- 
ds, a^P^itto^e are occupied quickly Just before the attack. 

b. A combe t~ tested way to use artillery against guer- 
rillas la~illuatrated in figure 14. 

(1) Artillery is emplaeed around the perimeter of 
the area to be cleared ,f guerrillas. It may be "eedby batta- 
i?L n»ttiOT Dlatoon. or section. Positions are set up witn 
%3US£ZQ£S£*l£ all-around defense. Additional person- 
nel may be required for this. A computer la stationed at eaob 
f,.(!„ Zmm A flrinK chart {either from observed fire or 
o£i?»Tfr^ »J S ae^laTphotograph with gun P^^ions in- 
dicated by survey or inspection) is maintained at each position. 
As^vey of the target area is usually impracticable, angle- 
*rf-™«SntTtion. and accurate target location are quite dlffi- 
cult* " 

(2) The decentralisation of artillery units and 
their control places a burden on communication and fire control 

thst can be met only by improvisation. As radio is 
Sfmoel flexible 2nd mobile aid It times toe only possible means 
c^com^nleatlon in guerrilla terrain, it may *^ s * 
,L! aircraft as radio relay stations between the guns and tne 

minions, but he also decides which guns can best handle the 

use:* a—mas "*s-*e».js; l ^ as r^u ^ as. 

of the perimeter may be hit by artillery rire ir™ 
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(3) Transportation is limited in moat anti-guerril- 
la operations. The greatest use possible is made of army air- 
craft to transport all types of supplies including ammunition. 

97. USE OF ARMOR 

e. security or offensive forces can often use armor 
sf f active Ty. The mere presence of enemy armor is demoralizing to 
guerrilla foroes. The poor terrain normally occupied by guerrilla 
for oo s, however, usually prevents the massing of armor, 

b. Armor used against guerrillas must be closely sup- 
ported by - infantry. Guerrillas in the past have ordinarily lack- 
ed adequate and effective antitank weapons. However, they are 
quite skilled at improvising means to destroy or cripple tanks 
and the development of reoollless weapons and light rookets has 
changed their, potential ability to combat armor* 

90^ USE OF AIRBORNE UNITS 

Airborne unite, when available, can be of tremendous value 
in anti-guerrilla operations because they possess the advantages 
of surprise, mobility, and shock action. Attacking airborne units 
may be dropped inside the security perimeters of the guerrillas, 
thus increasing the possibility of surprise. Use of these units 
permits encircling movements that the nature of the terrain and 
routes of approach (fig- IS) would otherwise prevent. Airborne 
units may be dropped to cut off guerrillas being pursued aftar 
an attack or to relieve a distant detachment besieged by guerril- 
las. 

99. USE OF RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT 

The principles governing the use of reconnaissance aircraft 
are applicable in oounterguerrilia operations. In areas where 
hostile air and antiaircraft weapons are ineffective, alow-flying 
army aircraft are better suited to observe scattered guerrilla 
installations and small, slow-moving formations than are the con- 
ventional combat rooonnelasanoe planes. 

100. AIR-GROUND SUPPORT 

Close air-ground support is highly flexible and effective 
in counterguerrllla opsrationa. To provide it, special considera- 
tion is given to communication and the organization and employ- 
ment of tactical air control parties {TACP}. The use of conven- 
tional TACP la impracticable whan a great number of small mobile 
units are operating on a broad front, because of the large number 
of TACP that would be required* To provide air-ground support to 
any number of small ground units, an improvised, highly mobile 
and flexible system must be devised. A description of a system 
that would provide support under these conditions follows (fig. 16) 

a. Two radios are installed in each army aircraft* One, 
a very high, frequency (VHP ) set, permits communication with Air 
Forces tactical aircraft* The other, a ground high frequency 
(HP) set, permits coamunicatlon with ground combat units. The 
pilots and observers in these aircraft are used as mobile TACP. 
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Figure 16. Dae of tactical air control party liaison 
plane for close air-ground support. 
(Text Itey: para 100. J 
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b. Each ground unit Is equipped with HF radio to com- 
municate with lta headquarters and with TACP aircraft. 

a. A ground unit wanting air support requests an air 
strike through channels In the manner prescribed in FM 31-35. If ' 
the request Is approved, the air strike Is sat up end the re- 
questing unit Is notified that a TACP liaison plane will circle 
the position at a designated hour, contacting the unit for fur- 
ther target Information and directing the air strike. 

d, . A TACP liaison plane is dispatched to the combat 
unit's area before the scheduled air strike. On arriving over 
the ground combat unit, it circles the position, contacts the 
ground unit by radio, and is briefed on the target mission. 

e. The TACP liaison plane stays over the target area 
until the - combat planee arrive. On their arrival, the TACP lial- I 
son plane contacts the flight leader and directs the air strike. 
Two or three TACP llaleon planes, with their great f legibility, 
can furnish close air-ground support to any number of ground can- 
bat units in a broad area of ten to fifteen thousand square miles. 

1U1. LOGISTICAL SUPPORT BY AIR 

Light loads Increase the mobility and endurance of antl-guer- 
rllla units but reduce their staying power. Improvised ground 
reaupply systems may require excessive manpower. Aircraft, 
however, can usually supply units of all sizes* Small units may 
be supplied by army aircraft. . Sick and wounded may be evacuated 
by helicopters, or if oultable landing sites can be prepared, by 
airplanes. Although logistical support by air is flexible. It 
has limitations. Operations against guerrillas often take place 
in mountains, woods, jungles, end marshes. It will often be 
difficult to select drop zones. Inclement weather may also ham- 
par air supply mi salons. The rapidly changing situations that 
characterise anti-guerrilla operations may require the location 
of drop aonaa to be changed on short notice. This is difficult 
unless radio communication is maintained with ground combat units. 
The danger of supplies falling into the hands of the guerrillas 
is a constant danger that must be minimized by detailed planning 
and meticulous execution. 

102. HELICOPTERS 

The helicopter has wide application in counterguerrilla 
operations. Its ability to land In a small clearing or hover 
above a point on the ground makes it highly suitable for recon- 
naissance, liaison, supply, and evacuation, it is extremely 
valuable for transporting, supplying and evacuating small units 
over inaccessible terrain. 

103. INTERFERENCE WITH GUERRILLA SUPPLY FROM REGULAR FORCES 

a. Hostile guerrilla forces often depend on logistical 
support by air. Men and supplies are delivered at night by para- 
chute, transport, or glider. Interceptor aircraft are used to 
disrupt or destroy enemy supply planes. In areas known to be used 
by guerrillas for aerial resupply, ell-weather fighter units are 
used to prevent this reaupply. 
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„. Another frequently ^^x'ZSSiAV' 
mXU forces Is submarine. The wat £ for serine con- 
lacant to guerrilla areas that are rB ^° r ^ a " absBIl09 f wharfs, 
lact shoul! be patrolled a ^rf?n small boats. The 

submarine cargo, are ^•"^""^^glng t° civilians must ftw- 
activities Of all »° aX ^ aft T ^ ^pid transfer Inland of large 
fore be rigidly controlled. Tte rapia cl , m(m F«rtl... 
submarine o«T8« "f^f. fi £SmberTof male el« lUna In « coastal 
The concentration of _S» suspicion, 

area should therefore be regarded witn susf 

104. COMMUHI CATION 

The dispersion of units in ****** "^^f *%*W& . 
places a strain on communication ^ L ^%S£ ona . Oper& tlons 
The areatest difficulties are In tba ^J°* increases the corn- 
are expanded throughout "^^ftles are fully uUli«d to 
mSnlcatton requirements. Local J"£ u *&"„ B £ c iutLa, however, 
7a lp expand the ^^^^^only extremely vulnerable to 
are not reliable. They are not oniye*^ ' m . uae . Radio 
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APPENDIX II 
ADVICE TO INSTRUCTORS 

3U SCOPE 

The scope of this manual is so broad that there will be few 
occasions the entire manual Ih applicable to a particular 

teaching situation. The following advice la offered to Instructors 
as a guide In using tails manual to meet training problems In the 
subject of anti-guerrilla warfare * 

2. GENERAL 

All 3tudeuta should be familiarised with the general character- 
istics of guerrilla warfare* For this purpose the material in 
paragraph 10 and paragraphs 13-50 will be of value. All students 
should be made to fully realise that guerrilla warfare can 
seriously interfere wifat the operations of re g ular forc'esT The 
advantages and disadvantages or guerrilla warfare should "he 
stressed as a basis for future instruction in the principles and 
tactics of anti-guerrilla operations. 

3. INDIVIDUAL AND SMALL UNIT TRAINING 

The most Important lesson to be taught is boat constant 
alertness is the best protection against the effects of guerrilla 
attack. The defensive tactics of anti-guerrilla vfarfare as 
described in paragraphs 78 and 74 should be well covered by 
lecture, demonstration, and practical application* 

4. TRAINING OF LARGER UNITS 

The application of the offensive and defensive tactics of 
ant 1- guerrilla warfare as described in paragraphs 69-74 and para- 
graphs 76-86 should be covered In training larger units , Guerrilla 
warfare situations should be included occasionally in field 
exercises and maneuvers* 

5* OFFICER AND STAFF TRAINING 

The command and staff requirements of ant 1- guerrilla operations 
should be Included In this type of training. The material In 
paragraphs 51-104 will be valuable for this purpose. 

6. MILITARY GOVERNMENT TEAMS 

The administrative aspect of anti-guerrllla operations should 
be emphasised in training these teams, and the Integration of 
anti-guerrilla policies with other occupation and military govern- 
ment policies should be thoroughly covered and discussed. The 
administrative aspect of anti-guerrllla operations is described 
in paragraphs 51-57, paragraph 61, and paragraphs 66-68. 

7. 3PECIAL ANTI -GUERRILLA UNITS 

Besides the material described in paragraphs 3 and 4 above, 
the special material In paragraphs B7-9S will be of value. 
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